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To 

MY MOTHEH 




‘‘ FLL LteAVE IT TO YOU ” 


Produced on Wednesday^ July 21, 1920, at the New Theatre, London, with 
the foUowing Cast ol Ghaifacters 


Mbs. Bsbmott 

Omvbb \ I 

EhTAjrOBUOfB ! I 

Sylvia WHer ChildF^)H 

Bobbib I 

Joyce ) 

Baeibl Davis (Her Brother) 

CaouBng . .1 

Faith Obombib . 

Gbigos (Butler) • . . i 


Miaa KaJU OuUer. 
Mr,D(mgla8Jefferiea. 
Miss Murid Pope* 
Miss Stdla Jesse,' 
Mr. Nod Coward. 
Miss Moya Nugeid. 
Mr.E.HcimcmOlas^. 
Miss Lois Stuart. 
Miss Esme Wynne. 
Mr. DaoidOMsson. 


The action of the play tikes place In Mulbebby Makob, Mbs. Debmott's 
house, a miles out of iLohdon. 


Eighteen months elapse Itietween acts one and two, and one night betweii^ 
acts two and three. 




•* I’LL LEAVE IT TO YO0” 

A jjilan of the stage of iM New^ T set for the pUiy is 

givm at the end of the hook. 

Scene. — The Hall of Mulberry Mamr. AU the fwnitme tooib very 
comfortable. Through the window can be seen a glimpse of a snowy 
garden ; there is a tog fire. The Ugiht is a^^^ 
afternoon. Seated on the table swinging her legs is JoYCty she is 
attired in a fur coat tfnd goloshes^ very littU eUe can he s 
a pink healthy hokir^ young face. Sylvia is seated on the Ohester^ 
field s. She is tweniy-OTke a^ exceedingly preUy. It 
days before Ghristma^. 

Joyce feet are simply 

Sylvia Wjhy on eartk don^^ go and change them ? 

Yon-n ca;teh cold. V ^ ^ ^ 

(Bobbie enters b. Me is a slim^ bright^loojcing youth of twenty.) 
^OYCE. I don’t miiid if 1 dov (Laughs.) Colds are fun. 
Bobbie. She lovesliaving a fussmade of her, beef tea — chicken- 
jelly with whipped cre4ni — ^and fires in her bedroom, little Sybarite. 
Joyce. So do you. 

Bobbie (comes o.). No, I don’t ; whenever my various ailments 
confine me to my bed, I chafe— positively chafe at the^^^ t^^ 
inactivity. 1 want to be up and about, shooting, riding, cricket, 
football, ludo, the usual run of manly sports. 

SyiiViA. !^owing 3 j^ou for what you are^lazy, luxurious— ^ 
Bobbie (^pamed). Please, please, please, not in front of the child. 
(Joyce It’s dei^aor^zing for her to hear her idolized brother 

held up to ridicule, 

Joyce. You’re not my idolized brother at aH— Oliver isy (Turn- 
ing 

Bobbie (sealed B. on lOhesterfield, sweetly). If that were really so, 
dear, I know you have much too kind a heart to let me kn 
Sylvia. TO is the matter with you this afteruoon/ Bobbie— 
you are very up in the air about something. 

(SoYCTi takes her ct^ off y jnas on^^ b^ 

"^os&m Xrieing ar^ Merely another 

of the triim^ of mindjover matter ; in this case a long and healthy 
walk wasthe matter. Iiwent into the lobby to put on my snow boots 
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8 ‘*rLL LEAVE IT TO YOU/* 

and then — as is usually the case with me— my mind won. I thought 
of tea, crumpets and comfort. Oliver has gone without me, he simply 
bursts with health and extraordinary dimness. Personally 1 shall 
continue to be delicate and interesting. 

Sylvia {seriously). You may hem to work, Bobbie. 

Bobbie. Eeally, Sylvia, you do say the most awful things, 
remember Joyce is only a schdoLgirl, she’ll be quite shocked. 

Joyce. We work jolly hard at school, anyhow. 

Bobbie. Oh, no, you don’t. Fve read the modern novelists, 
and I hnow ; all you do is walk about with arms entwined, and write 
poems of tigerish adoration to your mistresses. It’s a beautiful 
existence. 

Joyce. You are a silly ass. {Picks up magazine.) 

Sylvia. It’s all very well to go on fooling Bobbie, but fea% we 
shall have to pull ourselves together a bit. Mother’s very worried, 
as you know, money troubles are perfectly beastly, and she hasn’t 
told us nearly aU. I do so hate her to be upset, poor darling. 

Bobbie. What can we do ? {Sits u end of Chesterfield. Joyce 
puts down magazine and listens.) 

Sylvia. Think of a way to make money. 

Bobbie. It’s difficult now that the war is over. 

Sylvia. That’s cheap wit, dear ; also it’s the wrong moment 
for it. {3oycb giggles.) 

Bobbie. It’s always the wrong moment for cheap wit, admitting 
for one moment that it was, which it wasn’t. 

Joyce. Oh, do shut up, you make my head go round. 

{Enter Evangeline doumstairs ; she is tall and almost beautiful; 
she carries a book in her ha'nd.) 

Bobbie {turning). Oh, Vangy, do come and join us ; we’re on the 
verge of a congress. 

Evangeline. 1 must read some more Maeterlinck. {Posing.) 

Bobbie. You mean you must let us see you reading Maeterlinck. 

Evangeline {goes to him, back of Chesterfield, tovches his hedr.) 
Try not to be so irritating, Bobbie dear ; just because you don’t happen 
to appreciate good literature, it’s very small and narrow to laugh 
at people who do. 

Sylvia. But seriously, Vangy, we are rather worried (Evangeline 
moves) about mother ; she’s been looking harassed for days. 

Evangeline in armcAaif). ^^at about ? 

Sylvia. Money, money, money ! Haven’t you realized that f 
Uncle Daniel sent a pretty substantial cheque from South America 
{all nod) that helped things on a bit after Father’s death, but that 
must -be gone by now — ^and mother won’t say how much father left. 

Joyce. Perhaps she doesn’t know. 

Bobbie. She must know now, he’s been dead n early six months-— 
inconsiderate old beast ! 



SyIiVU.. Bobbie, ypu’te not to talk about father like that 
I won’t have it ; after; all*— ^ 

Bobbie. After all ^hat ?— £[e was perfectly rotten to mother 
and never came neai; heir for four years before his death. Why should 
we be chaniaing and reyerent about him just because he’s our father. 
When I saw Mm I hated him, and his treatment of mum hasn’t 
made me like him any better, I can tell you. 

ivANGEnmE. But still, Bobbie, he was our father ^ and mother 
was fond of him — (Bobbie. Ha !)— once, anyhow there’s nothing 
to be gained by runniug Mm down. 

Sylvia. The point is, have we enough money to keep on as we 
are, or haven’t we? 

JaYCE {quicUy). T^ie only one who knows is mother, and she 
won’t say. 

Sylvia. We haven’t asked her yet; we’ll make her say. Where 
is she ? 

Bobbie. Up in het room, I think. 

Sylvia. Go and fetich her* down. {Puts sewing on form,) 

Bobbie. What, ^ ^ 

Sylvia. Tfes, now?, j 

Bobbie. Oh, no ! j 

Sylvia and Ivang^jline. Yes, go along. 

Bobbie. Righto I ^e’ll tacHe her straight away. 

Bobbie 

Joyce to Do— do you think we may have 

to leave this house ? | 

Silvia. I don’t know. 

Joyce. I should simply hate that. (Sife on right md of form.) 

Evangeline. So should we all— it would be miserable. 

Sylvia. Think how awful it must be for mother. 

Joyce. I say, don’t you think Oliver ought to be here — ^if any- 
thing’s going to happeh ?^;^^^^^B^ eldest. 

Sylvia. He wouldjn’t be any help. He cares for notMng 
but the ininde of motoijs and the outside of Maiaie Stuart ; he’s not 
observant enou^ to ]|uow her ^^i^^ 

Evangeline. What a perfectly horrible thing to say ! 

Sylvia. Well, it’s absolutely true ; he thinks she’s everything 
that^s good and noblej when all the time she’s painfully orchnary 
and a bit of a cat ; wh|at fools men are. 

Joyce {Uasf). One pan’ll belp falling in love. 

(jJwtor Mrs. Dermott dotmstairs followed by Bob^ ; she is a pretty 
little woman ^th ratJw^ a plaintive manner.) 

Mrs. Dermott (os descends). Bobbie says you all want to 
talk to me 1 WhatV the matter, darlings ? {Comes o.) 
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Sylvia. That’s what we want to know, mum; come on now, 
out with it. You’ve been looking worried for ever so long. 

(Bobbib stays at foot of stems.) 

Mbs. Dermott. I don’t know what you mean, Sylvia dear 

Sylvia. Now listen to mA, mother ; you’ve got something on 
your mind, that’s obvious to any one ; you’re not a bit good at hiding 
your feelings. Surely we’re all old enough to share the worry, what- 
ever it is. 

Mrs. Dermott {hissing her). Silly old darlings-— -it’s true I have 
been a little worried — ^you^see, we’re ruined. 

Sylvia. 

Evai^geline. Mother ! 

Bobbie. 

Joyce. 

{The girls rise.) 

Mrs. Dbbmott {shaking her head sadly). Yes, we’re ruined; we 
haven’t a penny. {Moves to chair hehw table.) 

Sylvia. Why didn’t you tell us before ? 

Mrs. Dermott {sitting). I only knew it myself this morning, I 
had a letter from Tibbets ; he’s been through all the papers and 
things. 

Bvangelinb. Father’s papers 1 

Mrs. Dermott. I suppose so, dear. There wouldn’t be any 
others, would there ? 

Bobbie {coming down). But mother, what did he say, how did 
he put it ? 

Mrs. Dermott. I really forget — ^but I know it worried me dread- 
fully. 

(Joyce sits on form.) 

Evangeline. And we literally, haven’t a penny ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Well, only fifteen hundred a year ; it’s almost 
as bad. 

(Evangeline site m 

Joyce. Shall we have to give up the house ? 

.Mrs. Dermott, I’m afraid so, darling ; you see there are taxes 
and rates and things. Tibbets knows all about it— he’s coming down 
to-night. 

Sylvia. Can’t Uncle Daniel do anything? - 

(Bobbie sits on table.) 

Mrs. Dermott. He’s my only hope. I cabled to South America 
three weeks ago. I didn’t know the worst then, but 1 felt I wanted 
some one to lean on— -after all, his cheque was a great help. 
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JpYOB. Is he very rich? 

Mrs. Dbbmott. He must be, he’s a bachelor, and he has a ranch 
and a mine and thin^. 

Boi^bie. Has he apstrered yonr cable ? 

Mrs. Dermott. No, but of course he may have been out pros- 
j^ecting or broncho-breaking or something when it arrived. They 
uve such restless lives tSere— oh, no, 1 don’t thiidr he^ll bdl^^m^ 
he’s my only brother. 

Evangeline. I wonder how much he Aos got. 

Mrs. Debmott, Perhaps Tibbets will know— we’ll ask him. 

BohBiE.^ Why, is lie Uncle Darnel’s lawyer as w^ 

Mbs. Debmott. Nq, dear, but you know lawyers are always 
clever at knowing other people’s business-^I shall never forget-—- 

Bobbie. Yes— but i mother, what wiU happen if he isn’t rich, 
and doesn’t help us after all ? 

Mrs. DERMOtT. I really don’t know, darling. It’s terribly 
upsetting, isn’t it I 

Joyce. It wiU be having to give up the house. 

Mrs. Debmott. Wiell, Tibbets says we needn’t for another t^ 
years. It’s paid for dntil then or something. ^ 

Sylvia (sits Thank^h 

Mrs. Dermott. Bit we shall have to be awfuUy careful Oh, 
darlings {she iifottw), thank God I’ve got you. 

on Bobbie’s Anee.) 

Sylvia. Buck up ipother, it isn’t as bad as all that. Aft^ all, 
we can work. 

Bobbie {u^Jumt eni^tmasin). Yes, we can work. {M(mng ftim 

Evangeline. I sh^ll write things, reaUy artistic little frag- 
ments— — ' 

Bobbie. We want to make money, Vangy. 

Mrs. Dermott. But, darUngs, you know you can’t make money 
unless you’re Socialistij and belong to Unions and things, 

Evangeline,; Welli I know T should make money in rime. 
There’s a great demand for really good stuff noW. 

Sylvia. Do you think ydmd is rea^ 

Evangelinb. I’m 

(Mrs. Dermott 

Bobbib. WeU, Gtei help the b^ 

Bvangelinb {rising. Look here, Bobbie, I’m tired of your 
silly jeering at me. Just stop trying to be funny. {Moves to 

L,0.)-: ;■■ ■ ■ 

Bobbie {hotly), I realize the futility of endeavour when I see 
how funny others can ho wUho^ Aer.) 

EvANGEJ-rNB. ni-bred little pip squeak* 
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Joyce {jumping up; firing). He*s not a pip squeak. Fanny 
Hams says he’s the most good-looking boy she’s ever seen. 

Evangeline. She can’t have seen many then. (Moves to fi/re^ 
place.) 

Bobbie. Oh I Don’t betray your jealousy of my looks, Evange* 
line. It’s sc degrading. 

BvANGELmn. I tell you— — 

Mbs. Debmott. Children^ stop quareUing at once. I think it’s 
most inconsiderate of you under the circumstances. 

(Bobbie sits on table bach to audience. There is silence for a moment. 

Enter OiBXom from haU with a telegram.) 

Griggs. For you, madam. 

(AU show an interest.) 

Mbs. Debmott (taking it). Thank you, Griggs. (She opens it and 
reads it.) , There is no answer, Griggs. 

(Exit Qriggq, b.) 

My dears ! 

Joyce. What is it, mother, quick ? . " . 

Mbs. Debmott (reading). Arrive this afternoon — about tea 
time, Daniel. 

Sylvia. Uncle Daniel 1 

Evangeline. In England I 

Mbs. Debmott. I suppose so. It was handed in at Charing 
Cross. 

Bobbie. What luck 1 (Gets off table.) 

Mrs. Debmott. We’re saved-— oh, my darlings ! (She breaks 
dawn again.) 

Joyce. He may not have any money after all. 

Mrs. Debmott. He’d never have got across so quickly if he 
hadn’t. (She sniffs.) Oh, it’s too, too wonderful— I have not seen 
him for six years. " 

Bobbie. As a matter 'of fact it is jolly decent of him to be so 
prompt. ' 

Mrs. Debmott. Where’s Oliver ? He ought to be here to wel- 
come him too. 

Bobbie (c.). Oliver has gone for a brisk walk, to keep fit he 
said, as if it made any difierence whether he kept fit or not. 

Mbs. 'Debmott. It makes a lot of difierence, dear. He is the 
athletic one of the family. (Bobbie is annoyed.) I don’t like the 
way you speak of him, Bobbie. We can’t all compose songs and 
be brilliant. You must try and cultivate a little toleration for 
others, darling. (Oliver passes window from l.) Oliver is a great 
comfort to me. Tibbets only said— — 

Evangeline (glancing out of the window). Here he is, anyhow. 
Who’s going to tell him. the news ? 
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Mrs. Dbrmott (tising^ goes to stairs). Well, IVe no time now, I 
nrast change my dreijiB for Danid. Kirn on the 
make everything look: as cosy and festive as you can. (On 
Buq into the kitchen,; Joyce dear, and teU co6k to make an extra 
supply of hot cakes for tea. I’m sure Daniel will love them after 
being so long abroad and living on venison and bplly beef and things. 
{As^nding^ then tmns.) You will all wash before tea, won’t you, 
darlinge t It’s always so important to make a goodifirst impression^ 
and he hasn’t seen an}|' of you since you’ve been grown up. {Glances 
in mwtor.) dh l look at my fd^, I look quite happy now. 

Mrs. Dbrmott 

Sylvia. I think mother is rather mixing up North and South 
America ; they don’t have such awful hardships where Uncle Daniel 
comes from. 

Enter Oliver / rom ; he is a thiehsety det^m 
of twenty^Jhe.) 

Oliver. Hallo I iOrossing to tabhy l.o.) 

Joyce to Sonieth^g wonderM 

pened, Oliver. 

Oliver. What is it ? 

" Joyce. We’re ruiiied. I’ve just got to go and order e^ra 
teacakes. Isn’t it all thrilling ? . 

^ Joyce into AoB 

Oliver. Wliat on earth’s she talking about ? 

Sylvia. It’s perfectly true. We haven’t any money, but Uhcle 
Damers coming to-diy, and we’re sure he’ll help us. 

Oliver (das^. Bjaven’t any money, but-^~ 

Evangeline {ol firii). Mother’s been rather vague as usual^ but 
we gather that we’re Ipractically penniless, and that we shall have 
to give up the house after two years unless something happens. 

Sylvia. Lucidly U^ncle Daniel is happening-r-this afternoon. 
Mother’s just had a v^e from him— he’s certain to be rich, mother 
-says.',: : 

ifioiemR lemi/ng aga/^ 

Oliver. Why ? p ^ . 

Sylvia. Because l^e’s a bachelor, and has been living in South 
America for five yeai^. 

Bobbie. Six years^ 

Sylviaw Five year^. 

Bobbie. Six year^niother said so. 

Sylvia. No; she didn’t--— 

Oliver. Well, it doesn’t matter. How does mother know we’re 
penniless? ; 
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Bobbie (commg c.)t She heard from Tibbets this morning, he’s 
com^ down to-night. ‘ 

OmvBB into chiir). By Jove, what a muddle! 

(Joyce re-enters^ crosses to chair l.o., takes coat and exits up stairs,) 

Sylvia. It’s all quit6^ clear when you think it out. 

Bobbie (o.). We’ve all got to wash and make ourselves look 
clean and swe^ for Unde Daniel. Your collar’s filthy ; you’d better 
go and change it quickly. He may be here at any minute. 
Sylvia. Turn on the lights, Bobbie — ^and do let’s hurry. 

(Bobbie turnf up the lights and goes upstairs followed 6^ Oliver. 
Evanoeline goes up slowly cf ter them.) 

Oliveb. What a muddle ! What a muddle 1 {As he crosses to 
stairs.) 

Evangeliio: {foUotvvn^ him). What a muddle ! What a muddle ! 
{Turns on stairs.) Shall I put on my emerald green tea gown ? {To 
Sylvia.) 

Sylvia. No, dear; it’s ever so much too old for you. 
Bvangelikb {piqu^). I don’t think it’s at all too old for me. 
I shall certainly put it on. 

{She disappears upstairs. Sylvia is left ahne. Suddenly there comes 
a hud peal at the front door bdl. Sylvia sees some half-made 
cripe-de-chine underclothes on form^ takes them, hides them under 
cushions on window seat l. Draws curtains to window l., then 
L.o. os enter QmQQB, foUowed by Uncle Daniel in an opulent- 
hokmg fur coat— he is a UM, stoutish man of about forty-Jwe. 
Sylvia shrinks back by stairs) 

Griggs {assisting him off with his coat). If you will wait, sir. 
I’ll tell Mrs. Dermott you are here. 

Daniel. Thank you. {Goes round to fireplace, warms hands, 
turns. 

{Qmaoa hae rneanwhUe taken his coat into the hbby. Sylvia creeps 
cautiously from behind and goes towards stairs. Daniel hoks 
round and sees her. He watches her in silence for a moment, as 
she goes up a few stairs.) 

Excuse me-— have you been stealing anything ? 

Sylvia (/uwpwi^jr). Oh, Uncle Danid — I didn’t want you to see me. 
Daniel. Why not ? 

Sylvia. I wanted to change my frock and do my hair. 
Daniel. It looks quite charming as it is — I suppose you are 
Evangeline ? 

Sylvia. No I’m not, I’m Sylvia. {Coming to him.) 

Daniel {Jbehw Chesterfield). Sylvia 1 I didn’t know there was a 

Sylvia. 
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Sylvia laughHf^). I was having concussion last time you 
were here, having cut j my head open on a door scraper at school. 
Naturally you wouldnft remember me. 

DAmEL. Oh, bu^ I do now, you were the sole topic of conversa- 
tion at lunch. How foolish of mo to have let yoii slip my memory. 
Where are aU the others? 

Sylvia. They’re upstairs improving on the Almighty’s concep- 
tion of them as much las possible in your honour ; I was just going 
to do the same when you caught me. 

Daniel. You look^ extraordinarily furtive. 

Sylvia. And untidy. We’ve just been haying a sort of family 
conference. It was vjery heating. 

Daniel. I think you might have waited for me— I’m a most 
important factor. W^t were you discussnig ? 

Sylvia, Oh — er — ^^jrays and means. 

Daniel. I see, it’s as bad as that I 

Sylvu. But you wait until mother comes. She’ll explain 
everything. I’ll go aijid hurry her up. {She goes up stairs.) 

Daniel. Don’t leave me all alone. I’m a timid creature. - 

Sylvia (turns). After all that Broncho busting 1 I don’t think ! 

\{E(Xiit Sylvia upstairs^ 

Daniel. Broncho busting I What on earth does she mean ? 
{He with his hmk to UJ) 

Enter Mrs. Dermott down stairs. They meet c.) 

Mrs. Dermott. Denny I Damay 1 darling- — - 

Daniel (0.). Anne|l {He Msses her f ^ 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, my dear, you have been away such a long 
time. ■ ■■■■ " V 

Daniel (j^e turns h^ romd to Welh this is i^lendid — you 
do look fit I Do you! know I’ve often longed to be home. I’ve 
imagined winter afternoons just like this— with a nice crackly fire 
and tea and muffins hi grate. {PuU^ 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh well, they’re not in the grate yet, dear, but 
they will be soon. I oijrdered a special lot because I knew you loved 
■ th^,'". 

(He sUs ^side her ; she is nearest the JireJ) 

Mrs. Dermott. I can never thank you enough for sending 
the cheque, Danny. 

pANiEL. Oh, rubbish. 

Mrs. Dermott. It; was the greatest help in the worlds V 
^ Daniel. I started |or home the very moment I heard you w^e 
in trouble ; has everjjthing been very, very trying ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Qnly during the last few days. You see, 
George hadn’t been n!^r me for four years before he died,, so it 
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wasn’t such a ierrible shock as it might have been. Of course, he 
was my husband, and it was upsetting, but stiU— - 

Daniel. He behaved like a beast to you, andr* — 

Mrs. Dermot^t. Well, he*s dead now— but don’t let’s discuss my 
afiaiis. Tell me about yourself ; what have you been doing ? 

Daniel. That can wait. Conmdering that the sole object of 
my coming to England was to help you, I think we ought to con- 
centrate. Tell me now, has he left you very badly o£E ? 

Mrs. Dermott. WeU, Tibbpts says we’re ruined, but you know 
what Tibbets is. Such a pessimist I 

Daniel. TibbetsJ 

Mrs. Dermott. Yes, our lawyer, you know. ‘ 

Daniel. Do I ? How much have you got ? 

Mrs. Dermott. I think Tibbets said about fifteen hundred; 
of course we can’t keep the house and family going on that, can 
we? 

Daniel. Of course we can’t. What do the children intend to do ? 

Mbs. Dermott. Well, they don’t quite know, poof darlings. 

Daniel. Poor darlings ! Is Oliver at home ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Yes. He’s going to be a barrister or an engineer. 
He’s very vague about it, but has been learning Pehnanism) so I 
know he’s going to be something. 

Daniel. I see. Bobbie ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, Bobbie, he’s so young. Of course, it’s not 
his fault. 

Daniel. Naturally. 

Mrs. Dermott. He composes, you know — beautiful little songs, 
^mostly about moonlight. Evangeline tnrites the words. She is 
very artistic, and 

Daniel. What does Sylvia do ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, she hdps me. 

Daniel. In what way? 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh — er — she— well— she does the flowers, and 
comes calling with me, and she’s imalualile jumble sales, when 
we have them. 

Daniel. And the youngest ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Joyce? Qh, she’s still at school — she’s going 
to Boedean next year to be finished. 

Daniel. Fimshed ? Oh, I see I Well 1 They sound a pretty 
hopeless lot. 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, Danny, how can you be so horrid ? Why, 
they’re all darlings I You can’t expect them to work. They’ve not 
been brought up to it. 

Daniel. I think it’s about time they started. 

{Enter Evangeline down st^irsy followed by Ouvkr, Bobbie and 
JoYQE. Sylvia comes last,) 
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Mbs. DIibmott {ri$ifi^,back to audience). Here they arer, "Chfldren 
this is Uncle Daniel, i 

(Daniel mcs, stands l. of Ghesterfield.) 

fivANOEiimB (^rac^fw% him), I remember you q^uite 

well. 

Daniel. Splendid. Evangeline I 

Evangeline. Yes, i Evangeline. iCrosses to frey doiJm stage.) 

Oliveb {shaking hands). So do I. (Moves to a Evangeline.) 

Bobbie I don’t remember you a bit, but I may 

later when we all stairt reminiscencing. (Goes l.) 

Jorci^ (kissmg Aim). We’ve been simply longing for you to come 
home. . 

Daniel. Little jofce^---—{Jogcemoves to topo^^^^ 

Sylvia ijcissmg Aiw^). D’you know you haven’t changed a bit 
since I last saw you ! p 

^ANiEL smifes oi Acfi) 

Daniel. May I saiy that it gives me immeasurable joy to be 
here once more in the bosom of *my family. (Sits on CMsterfieM.) 

Bobbie. We’re noij rea% yom fam%, but never mind. 

Daniel. I don’t. But I have looked forward to this moment 
through the long sun-torched nights with the great dome of the 
sky above me — shapes ihave drifted out of the surroimding blackness 
and beckoned to me, frying Home, home ” in depressing voices). 
I have heard the sand-bug calling to its mate. ■ ‘ Home,’’ it sEid, and 
bit 


(Sylv^ sito on arm of cAair, B.o.) 

MBSi DEBMOTt. Silly old darling, Danny. (Si'to B. ofOAe^to^Zd 
Joyce. What did you do out t^ere. Uncle ? 

Daniel. Lots of things — gold mining, ranching, auction---— 
Bobbie. Auction ? (jLeaning on table.) ' 

Mbs. Debmott. Is it a very wonderful life, Danny ? 

Daniel. OccasionaUy— on good days. 

Bobbie. How do ybu mean, good days 1 

Daniel (ra^Aer efnbafrtmsed). Well— er— just good days. 

Mbs. Debmoti!. Doj coine and sit down, all of you | you look so 
terribly restless. 

(They sity Oliveb on ar^ of Chesterfiddy Joyce crosses to form b*, 
Evangeline on clu^fendery Bobbie chair bebw^^^ 
arm-chair.) 

Daniel. I feel restless. It must be the home surroundings 
after all these years, i 
Bobbie^ I should Idve to go abroad. 
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Danii^l. It would make a man of you, my lioy. 

Bobbie. I should simply loathe that. 

Daniel. So should I between ourselves, but still-—'. Oh, by 
the way, I — I have something rather important to say to you, you 
must prepare yourselves for a shock— — I— — {Ee dahs his eyes 
with his handkerchief,) 

hiRS. Dermott. Vliat on earth is it, Danny ? 

Daniel. I— I; . (Another dab.) 

Sylvia. Oh, uncle, tell us. 

Daniel. I — er — ^it’s this. I consulted my doctor just before I 
sailed. 

Mrs. Dermott. Yes? 

Daniel. He — ^he gave me just three years to live. 

Mrs. Dermott. Danny, what do you mean ? 

Daniel (firmly). It’s true — ^three, years, he said. 

Mrs. Dermott. It’s the most awful thing. Tell us why — what’s 
the matter with you ? (QuipJdy,) 

Daniel (rather staggered). The matter with me ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Yes, of course, you must see a specialist at once. 

Daniel (pulling himself together dramatically). No specialist in 
the world could ever do me any good. 

Mrs. Dermott. Well, what is it ? For God’s sake tell us ! 

Daniel (takes big breath). Sleeping sickness ! (Smiles hroadly at 
Mrs. Dermott.) 

Mrs. Dermott. What 1 ! (They dll rmm.) 

Daniel. Yes, it’s frightfully prevalent out there. 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, Danny, I hope its not infectious. 

Oliver. Sleeping sickness 1 By Jove ! 

Daniel. Yes, I simply daren’t go to sleep without an alarm 
clock. 

Mrs. Dermott. Danny darling, it’s all too dreadful — I can’t 
believe it. 

Bobbie (rising). But, uncle, I thought sleeping sickness polished 
you off in one night. 

Daniel (embarrassed). So it does, but that one night won’t 
happen to me for three years. The doctor says so. He knows. 
You see I’ve got it internally or something. 

Mrs. Dermott (jJmily), You must never go back there— you 
shall stay with us until — ^until — ^the end 

(iSAc breaks down^ sobs on Daniel’s shoulder,) 

Sylvia (goes behind Chesterfield), Oh, mother darling, d,on’t cry. 
(She looks at Daniel rather angrily.) 

Daniel {rising), I’m sorry I have upset you, Anne. But I have 
told you this to-day with a purpose in my mind. (Mormg to 0,) 

Oliver. A purpose 1 

Panibl (l. of arm-chair). Yes, I have a few words to say to you 
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all — ^words whicli, thoijigh they may sound a little mercenary, are 
in reality prompted by very deep feeling. 

Mbs. Debmott. Poor Danny. 

Dakibl. Ssh ! {wi^ves her to silence). It may seem to all 
of yoTU “ banal ” in th0 extreme to talk of money on an occasion 
such' as this, buibelievs me, it’s best to get it over. I came over to 
England thk time, as I have said, with a purpose-*-one might almost 
say a double purpose. Firstly, to comfort my sister, your dear 
mother, in her hour of— er— tribulation. {He If you 

would jiist say “ yes ”i or ‘‘ quite so ” whenever I pause, it would 
help me enormously. - 

Sylvia. AU right;: 

DArriBL. Thank yo% you are a good girl. Where was I I 

Evajjgelinb,; Hour of tribulation {in Im tone^ 

Daniel. hour of tribulation. {He pauses.) 

Syiota \ Yes. 

Bobbie. ) Quite sio. 

^ Daniel. I thank you. And secondly, to feast my eyes, perhaps 
for the last tinie on ea^rth, upon you children— also to you 

seriously, for after all, you’re my only relatives in the world. 

Sylvia. V Yes, yes; 

Bobbie. ) Quite so. 

DAipiii. I am as you may have guessed, a wealthy man-— • 

Erdmom {eagerly), . Yes, yes ! 

Daniel. And out there Qie 
don’t get muck chance of spending our money— 

Bobbie. V Quite so; 

Oltveb. I No, no ! ! 

Daniel. And now I come to the point. At the end of three years 
I shall be ho more. 

Evangeline, Quite so I 

OmEBS. /Shll 

(hlBS. Debmott sm^s.) 

Daniel. Bear up; A|nne j we must all die sometime. 

Mbs. Debmott. Ye^, but nok of sleeping sickness. It’s so 
horrible. Anything els^— but not sleeping sickness. 

Daniel. I believe i]b is very comfortable, but that is neith^^ 
here nor there. What ll was going to say vms this, I am a firm 
believer in the old-fasliioned laws of entail. I have no patience 
with this modem way of dividing up legacies between large numbers 
^f people— - 

Sylvia (twrt iwicres^);. Yes, yes ? 

Bobbie egfuoi w 

Danii)L.^ I p^ss into the great beyond (Mbs. Debmott 

sniffs. He is plmously father pleased with that remark^ so he repeaU 
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it) — pass into the great beyond, I intend to leave the whole bulk of 
my fortune to the one of you who has made good— — 

Oliver. How do you mean “ Made good ” r 
Daniel. I mean make good your position in the world, justify 
your existence, carve for yomself a niche in the Temple of Fame— ^ — 
{Turning ia.) 

Bobbie {very quickly and brightly). Yes, yes ? 

Daniel {turns, sharply). That was entirely unnecessary, I didn't 
pause. 

Bobbie. Sorry. 

{They are all self-conscious as he addresses them,.) 

Daniel. What is the use of idling through life, frittering away 
your youth, I repeat, frittering away your youth, when you might be 
working to achieve some great and noble end ? (Oliver embarrassed) 
You, Oliver, you might in time be a great inventor, and know all 
about the insides of the most complicated machines. You, Evam 
geline (Evangeline rises, poses by fireplace, one hand on mantel. 
Joyce laughs — she pulls her hair), might develop into a great 
poetess ; your mother tells me that you already write verses about 
the moonlight. They all start like that, only unfortunately some 
of them stay like it. {She sits again.) You, Bobbie, you are 
artistic, too, you* might without undue strain become a world famed 
composer, artist, actor. (Bobbie rises, imves down l. , posing as actor . ) 
Sylvia, for you I foresee a marvellous career as a decorative designer. 
You already arrange flowers and jumble sales — and last, but not by 
any means least, little Joyce (Joyce hangs her head, polishes her nails), 
now on the very threshold of life. What are you going to do with 
yourself ? Sit at home and wait for a nice husband with mediocre 
prospects and perhaps an over-developed Adam’s apple ? Never, 
never I You too must rise and go forth— the world is calling to 
you. Do what you will. I can’t think of a career for you at the 
moment, but no matter. I only want to impress upon you all the 
necessity of making good at something— make good, make good, 
make good ! And the one 1 consider has done best for himself 
and the family name, to him— or her— I will bequeath every penny 
I possess, (i^es up four stairs.) 

Oliver ^ {rising and all talking at once). But look here r 

Evangelinb. Uncle dear, of course 

Bobbie. How in Heaven’s name are we to~ 

Sylvia. Beally I don’t quite see 

Joyce. It’s going to be very difficult-- — - 

AU looking towards Daniel, the positions are now as follows :’— 
Daniel, wp/owr stairs. Mrs. Dermott. cscfrcmc r. Sylvia up 
B.O. Oliver B.O. Evangeline down q., Joyce l.o. 
Bobbie down l.} 
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DaiheXi {holding up I his hmd) Please-— couldn’t you possibly 
speak ono at a time I i Sylvia ? {Motions to her,) 

Sylvia /orji«;ard). What we want to know, uncle, is 

how on earth are we tie start ? 

{They all nod.) 

Daniel hmignlyi arm mdstretched). I’ll leave it to you I 

AU turn to audience open-mouthed as the Cubtain descends. 



ACT 11. 


The Scene k the same as Act L Eighteen months have elapsed. All 
the mndows a/re wide open. It is a glorious summer day. Altera- 
tions in the furniture are noted at the end of the play. At the table 
L. Evangeline is seated when the Curtain mes, typewriting slowly 
hut firmly. There are a lot of papers strewn about. On the piano 
there is a sort of a pastry board to which is ajfixed a worTdng model 
of a motor engine in miniature, Joyce is seated at table L.o. 
laboriously copying out a sheet of music on to some manuscript 
paper, 

Joyce {showing music). Is it a crotchet or a quaver that has. a 
waggle on the end of it 1 
Evangeline. I haven’t the remotest idea. 

Joyce. I do think Bobbie might write them a little more dis- 
tinctly, it’s awfully difficult to copy. 

(Joyce hums.) 

Evangeline. I don’t wish to appear stirly or disagreeable to my 
younger sister, but if you don’t stop squawking I shall hurl something 
at you. 

Joyce. Oh, all right. {She hums louder, ) 

Evangeline {after a short pause). Joyce, you really are madden- 
ing; you know perfectly well that I have to revise and retype an 
entire short story which in itself is a nerve-racking job, and aU you 
do is to burble and sing, and gabble. Can’t you be quiet? 
Joyce. Why don’t you go and work in your own room ? 
Evangeline. Because it would be neither comfortable or proper 
with three inquisitive painters there, running up and down^the 
kitchen steps. 

Joyce. Oh, I’d forgotten. 

(Joyce hums again.) 

Evangeline. But if you desire to continue your noises, may I 
suggest that you do your music in the summer house. There’s a 
nice firm table there. 

Joyce. No thanks, I’m quite comfy here. 

Evangeline. Well, I’m sorry to hear it. 

(Enter Mbs. Dermott from hall. Goes to table and tidies papers.) 

22 
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Mrs. Dbrmott. Vangy dear, I do tiink you might have made 
the hall look a little tidier^ We shall have Mrs. Crombie and Faith 
here soon. It really }s tiresome of Bobbie to have made me ask 
them, specially as Undle Daniers coming too; They’U be terribly in 
the way and we shall have to make conversation instead of listening 
to Uncle DanieFs thrilling stories. {Goes to, Chesterjidd and tidies 
papers.) 

Evangelinb. I eah’t think why you didn’t wire and put them 
off yesterday. 

Mrs. Dbrmott. Because Bobbie would have been miserable 
and sulky. 

Evangeline. He’sj very inconsiderate. I don’t think you ought 
to give in to him so DQjUch, mother ; it only makes him worse. What 
he can see in that tiresome little cat beats me. 

Joyce. She’s awfijlly pretty. 

(Mrs. Dbrmott nicreZ^ tofes from <me pl(m to d 

quently dropping some^ as she is tidying ^ ^ 

Evangeline. Andi entirely brainless. V 

Joyce. Well, we c4n be thanlcful that Mrs. Crombie isn’t staying 
over the week-end. Qne day of her is bad enough. 

Mrs. I)wruot£ (tidying papers on form). You mustn’t talk 
like that, dear. Aftei aU they are our guests and Bobbie’s friends, 
and we must be kind eVen if we don’t like them very much. (Picking 
up VHiste paper haskd from the front of table,) I’m only worry- 
ing because ^rling Daniel may be hurt at our having strangers in 
the house when he aicrives. 

Joyce. Oh, Unclel Dan won’t mind. He’s prpbably^ 
face polar bears and things in his shack. 

Evangeline. Bit jit seems hard hick to leave raging bears on 
one side of the Atlant|io and meet Mrs. Crombie on the other. 

(Joyce ^065 inio screarns ^ ImgihbB^ 

Mrs. Dbrmott (apan(mly), Darling-r-do be careful. (Drops 
papers and pats wa^ paper basket through window Jj,o, JSnt^ 
Bobbie downstairs, Mbs. Dermott up roorh,) 

Bobbie. What’s tihe matter ? ' 

Evangbmnb. Net'll^ only your crochets and quavers 
have sent our little r|ay of sunshine into a rapid decline, 

Bobbie. Have yoja done it ? 

Joyce (t«6a%). jthe top treble thing’ a little wobbly, but I’D 
ink it over afterwards. 

(Mbs. DeIrmott is tidying window seat,) 

Bobbie (kissing her hurriedly and loudly). Thanks, you’re a lamb. 
I’D try it now. 

EyANGBLiNE. Oh t Bobbie, don’t tiy^ H now ! 
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Bobbie. I shall. {Ee goes to piano, then turns fuHously,) Well, 
really it is the limit. Why can’t Oliver keep his rotten engine in the 
shed. It will scratch all the polish. (Be takes the modd off pimo 
and hangs it on to the jlo^ 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, Bobbie, don’t break that thing. Oliver’s 
so proud of it. I can’t think why. 

Bobbie. Well, I wish he’d go and be proud of it somewhere 
else. Look here, three distinct scratches. 

Mrs. Dermott. Never mind dear. Griggs will get them out 
with sandpaper or something. 

(Bobbie comrnences to play over the manuscript Joyce has just 

copied. Occasionally he stops and alters something unth a pencil. 

No one takes any notice. The dialogue goes on just the same.) 

(Goming doum to Evangeline.) If you’ve nearly finished, Vangy 
iear, do put the typewriter away. It looks so untidy. > 

Evangeline (raiAer crossly, rising). Of coue I quite see that 
until my room’s done, I shall never be able to do any work at all. 
[Puts cover on typewriter, then pushes table up to ha^k l.) 

Mrs. Dermott. Don’t be cross, darling. You know how worried 
I am over everything this morning. It’s one long rush. 

Evangeline ijdssing her). Sorry dear. I quite understand, 
only I must have this story sent to the Clarion by Tuesday. If not, 
it won’t be out until tho August number. 

Mrs. Dermott. You’re a dear darlings and you work terribly 
hard. I only hope you won’t overdo it. 

Evangeline. Oh no, these stories are only pot boilers. They 
just fill in the time un^iil my next novel is ready, 

Bobbie (suddenly.) Listen, don’t you think this is a ripping 
change ? (He plays a few chords. He then sits hack comphcmtly.) 

Mrs. Dermott. Perfectly lovely, darling. 

Evangeline. It sounds very ipuch like everything else to me. 

Bobbie. Only because you haven’t got any ear. a matter ol 
fact they’re quite good chords. I shall put them into the new tomb- 
stone cycle. 

Evangeline. Don’t alter many of my words, will you ? 

Bobbie. Not many, but the bit about worms gnawing the grave 
of my beloved” is a little too gloomy. Couldn’t you make it 
butterflies. 

(Joyce giggles.) 

Evangeline. Don’t be silly, Bobbie I butterflies don’t live in 
graves. Well, you can use the first two verses as they are. 

Bobbie. I will. 

(He starts to play again, Mrs. Dermott is' just going towards the 

stairs when there corms a ring and hnock at the front door.) 
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JoYOB (rising). My goodness, tbe Grombies--‘I must go and wash. 
Fm covered in ink. (Going to stavirs.) 

Evanobmnb (dotcn Ifs. of taible). I Aonldn’t Worry, dear, they’ll 
be so overdress^ themselves they will amply make up for any 
deficiencies in our appearances. 

JoYCB. I thmk Fd better go aU the same. 1 must do my hair. 
Bobbib. Don’t dazjzle them too much, dear. 

(Emt Joyce upstairs. iGbiggs crosses in corridor to opm front door.) 

Evanobxjnb (going j to corridor). FU be in presently, mother. 
Fve left my note^bookjin the summer house, and I’m afraid of for- 
getting it^ 

Bobbse (0ill at You’ll meet them on the doorstep. 

Evanoblinb. No, shan’t. Fm going through the drawing 

:r0om;:wihdow.'.:-^' . -V 

(^xU Evangblinb, b.) 

Mbs. Dbbmott (o.). Really it’s most inconsiderate of her to 
leave me alone like this. Bobbie darling--— (Bobbib crosses to 
her, hisses -her.) 

(Re-enter Griggs.) 

Griggs. Mrs. Grombie, Miss Faith Crombie. 

{Enter Mbs. Cbombms, ! <md F Grombib ts* o 

served, rtdher Jk^hy wpr^ Faith is a very girl, perhaps 
a shade too self-assur^. She is all right when oy herself, 
compared with the De^mott girls, there is ohmously a liUle something 
lac^^J) 

Mrs. Debmqtt (going to her, drops quardi^ 
glad you were able toj come, dear HoW are you, 
Faith dear I (Fatth ^gl^, goes doi^ to GJ^sterfield.) I do hope 
you weren’t too shaken jup in the Ford, but S^ia has ta^ 
up to Town to 

(Bobbib kiehs papers moves to h(^torrk of tMe.) 

Mrs. GBOiiBiB (w_pf R.a). Not at all, we didn’t expect to be met 
at all. If s such a littiej way. W^, Bobbie, have you been writing 
any more successes ? ' : 

BoBBrn I think Fve d^^ two bad enough to 

be good.;. ^ 

Faith. Oh, mother^ is^ 

Mrs. Dbbmott (o.). I He alwa^ talks Uke tha^^ Fancy, he says 
his Rose song is bai Fahey that wonderful Rose song. I’m always 
humming it. (Humsfe^ notes Of The Rosary'^ Bobbie 
to stop J^.) Well, I foirget it now, but I love it. 

Faith (doum B.). I )ove it t^^^^ 
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Bobbie {down l.). Do you really ? 

Faith. Of course. (Moves to jncmo,) 

Mrs. Dermott. Now then, shall we all go out into the garden 1 
Oliver and Vangy are somewhere about. We always sit under the 
big cedar in the aitemoons. It’s so beautifully i^ady. 

Mbs. Cbombie (walking towards door with Mrs. Dermott). I envy 
you your garden so mii^, Mrs. Deymott. I have about two rose 
bushes and a tennis net. Faith insists on that. 

Mbs. Dermott. You’re lucky even to have a small garden in 
London. 

Mrs. Cbombie (as they go off). Yes, I suppose we are, you see . • • 
(Exeunt to garden.) 

Faith. . Come on, Bobbie. (Coming o.) 

Bobbie. No, stay here and talk to me. (Goes to her and takes 
her hand.) 

Fateh. Mother will only come back and fetch me. 

Bobbie. No, she won’t. They’re both jawing quite happily. I 
have been so looking forward to to-day. 

Faith. So have I. 

Bobbie. I was terrified that you’d wire or something to say you 
couldn’t come. 

Faith. Silly Bobbie. 

Bobbie.. Do you realize it’s a whole week since I’ve seen you, 
(Dropjnng her hand.) I’ve got something for you. 

Faith (eogrerty). What is it ? 

Bobbie. A song. 

Faith (vjithoUt enthusiasm). Oh. 

Bobbie. Shall I play it? . 

Faith (moves to r. of table.) Yes, do. 

(Enter Joyce downstairs.) 

Bobbie. Damn. 

Joyce. Hullo, Faith, how are you ? (They hiss. ) Come and play 
a single with me. > . 

Bobbie (at piano). Oh, do go away, Joyce. I’m just going to 
play her a son^ — ^her song. 

Faith. My song ? (Sits r. of taUe.) 

Bobbie. I wrote it specially for her. 

Joyce. Aren’t you lucky ? Well, come out presently when you 
feel you’re rhapso^zed enough. (Grosses to corridor.) 

Bobbie. Oh, do shut up, Joy, and go away. 

(Bobbie starts to play.) 

Joyce. All right, keep calm. (Exits and re-enter.) Have you 
seen my racquet? 

Bobbie. No. 
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JoYCS. Oh, thanks^ dear, for yoxu? kind help. Sorry I came in 
at the wrong momentl 

Joyce 

Bobbie. Young sixers are a nuisance sometimes. 

Faith {giggling), ^ey^ must be. 

Bobbie. Listen . . i. 

(Faith reads magcmm and takes no notice cf song. He plays and 
sii%gs a short love song,) 

BobBeb. There I I|>o you like i^^ 

Faith {pidting imgapin^ down-^ Oh, Bobbie, that’s 

simply too sweet for a something about it—did you 

really write it for me ? 

Bobbie {a/rdmtly). Every note. 

(Bobbie play^ a wdl-known ar^ hcud^ 

Faith. Bobbie ! ghat’s wonderful I It’s the^ 

best you’ve ever done,. Now I hnow. you are clever. 

Bobbie (comi92^ o.).; Yes ! but I didn’t write that one. 

Faith (^oes Zo Atm), i Oh 1 didn’t yom Well, I know you would 
if ycm had thought of I it--*but never mi^^ 

Faith. Gan you play the Indian Love Lyrics — I never get tired 
of.-.them:|- ■;:v^ j' .V:' 

Bobbie. I don’t want to play any more, I want to talk to you. 

Faith. What shall! we talk about ? 

Bobbie. I could t^ll you such wonderful things^but I don’t 
know whether you would understand. 

Faith (jwu^t«^ ^Zw|AZ That’s not very ppUte. (Oomtw^ c^^ 
between a/rrnchadr and Ghesterjield,) 

Bobbie. I mean that you wouldn’t Understand unless you felt 
like I do. Oh, I don’t know how to put it~but do you ? 

Faith (coyly). Do I what ? {Sits l. of Chesterfield,) 

Bobbie (fiy arnuduiir---desperatdy). Feel as if you could ever 
care— even a little bit — for me ? 

Faith. I haven’t tried yet. 

Bobbie. WeU, will! you try ? 

Faith. I must ask mother. 

Bobbie (in anguish — momi^ sZ^AzZy o.).^^^ mother! But 
that’s no use. Why, nj^y mother could never make me care for some- 
one I didn’t Want to, or not care pon’tyou see 

what I inean. If you are ever going to care for me you will have to 
do it on your own. Loye isn’t a thing to be ordered about at will. 
Love is wonderfyl—glorious, but above all, it ‘S individual- — ^you can’t 
guide it. Why, you might faU in love with a taxi driv a dope 
Sendr— ■ 

Faith. Mother woiild never allow me to know a dope Send. 
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Bobbie {Jm. of Chesterjieldr^^ But if you did, your mother’s 
opinion wouldn’t have any effect at all — ^not if you had it in your 
heart— really and truly. 

Faith. Mother’s disapproval might stop me falling in love. 

Bobbie. No, it mightn’t — ^nothing could stop it. On the con- 
trary it would probably strengthen it ; opposition always does. 

Faith (douhtfuUy). Do you think so. 

Bobbie. I’m sure of it, but anyhow, I’m going to tell you some- 
thing. 

(Mbs. Debmott appears ai window l.o. with tetegram.) 

Mbs. Debmott. Bobbie, darling 

Bobbie {irritably). What is it, mother ? {Ooes up to window.) 

(Faith powders her mse, etc.) 

Mbs. Debmott. I’ve just received the oddest telegram. We met 
the boy in the drive. Do listen, I can’t understand it. {She reads.) 
” Come to^ lunch Monday and discuss Royalties — Claverton.” What 
does it all mean ? 

Bobbie. It’s not for you, it’s for Vahgy. Claverton’s her 
publisher. 

Mbs. Debmott. What on earth do they want to discuss Royalties 
for. It, sounds so snobbish. 

Bobbie {jmighing). Mother, at times you’re inimitable. Royal- 
ties means money, so much per cent., you know. We’ve explained 
it heaps of times. 

Mbs. Debmott. Of course, dear, how stupid of me ; but still it. 
is very muddling, when they call things by fancy names like that^ 
Put it on the mantelpiece and give it to Vangy when she comes in* 

{She disappears.) 

Bobbie. Mother never will grasp the smallest technicality. 
{Coming, dotm to fireplace, he puis he, tdegrarn on the mantdpiece.) 

Faith. You were going to tell me something. 

Bobbie. Yes^ I know something that will banish your mother’s 
disapproval altogether. ... 

Faith. She hasn’t disapproved yet. I only said she might. 

Bobbie. Well, she’s pretty certain to want you to make a good 
match. I know what mothers are, they all do. I’m Uot a good 
match I know, but what she doesn’l know is that I have wonderful 
prospects. 

Faith {unth Inierest). Have youl 

Bobbie. I should never have proposed to you, otherwise. 

Faith. Well, you haven’t proposed properly. 

Bobbie. I mean to when I’ve told you everything. Will you 
listen ? {Mooes to b. of Chesterfield.) 
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Fatth. Of cotixse. 

Bobbie. Well, hav^ you ever met my Uncle Daniel ? (Sits hy 
i&r m Ohesterf ^ 

Bobbie. You wiU to-day, he’s a wonderful chap. Eighteen 
months ago his doctor told him that he only had three years to live. 
(Faith giggles.) And the day he came over from South America he 
gave us all a jolly good talking to----quite righl^^^^^^^ 

Faith. Why^? 

Bobbie. You see leather had left mother badly off, and we^ 
all drooping round doing nothing. 

Faith. Of course li 

Bobbie. Hen Uncle Dan turned up and said he’d leave his whole 
fortune to the one of lus who made good in some way or other. 
Of course that bucked us up no end, and look at us now— Vangy’s 
raking in the dibs with her novel, Sylvia’s on a fair way to be a big 
fflm star, Oliver has just been made assistant manager at the motor 
works, which is a good leg^up consideriiig that he started as an 
ordinary mechanic. I’m doing jolly well out of my songs— specially 
? The !l^se of Passion Sweet.” , W they buy the beastly thing I 
don’t know. It’s the worst of the lot. 

Faith. Dh l Bobber 

Bobbie. Even Joyce has walked off with all the prizes at school 
and intends to be a great artist. You see we’ve all risen to the bait. 
Eighteen months ago it seemed providential that Uncle should 
only have such a short time to live, now I rather hate it, in spite of 
the money. He’s a de^r, though of course we didn’t see much of him. 
He went back to South America soon after he’d seen us, but still he 
left an impression. Here we are, all working like slaves, and helping 
mother to keep on the house. It would have broken her heait to 
have given it up. Thbre are my prospects — a huge fortune, quite 
'soon.:-- '.I:.',’':';'. 

Faith. Yes, but, Bobbie, one of the others might get it. 

Bobbie (^1^ l ( k > Mng \ r ( Mri ^. Ah, but there is just one more thing 
to tell you. H ibefore he sailed Unde Dan tookme adde and 
told me— in the very strictest confidence of course — that I was the 
one out of us all that he; had his eye on ; he said he’d practically made 
out his will in my favour already. ... 

Faith ( ecstatiecMy ). | Bobbie! 

Bobbie. Yes, but prjomise you won’t breathe a word to the others ; 
of course you understand he couldn’t show favouritism openly. 

:FAjracH^ '-No— : 

BoBBiE. Now that I have told you everything, Faith darling, 
will you— will you marry me f 
Faith. Yes, Bobbii— 

Bobbie. Oh I Aer.) 

FAiTH-^if niothw^^^^^^^ 
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Bobbix!. Oh 1 {rmstering sligM kritatian). But don’t you thinh 
she will, now ? 

Faith. Yes, I think so. 

Bobbie {sadly). I don’t believe you love me a bit. 

Faith {filled with reproach). Oh, Bobbie, how can you, 

Bobbie. Well, do you 1 

(Mbs. Crombie sees them through window l.c.) 

Faith Of course, silly! {She kisses him.) 

Bobbie {joyfully-— tahmg her hands). Oh, Faith we’ll have the most 
wonderful times in the world— just you and me together ; say 
you’re happy, say you’re excited abouVit. 

Faith. I’m absolutely thrilled — I’m— (Bobbie sees Mrs, 
Crombie. Picks up papers on floor to hide his confusion.) 

{Enter Mrs. Crombie. They get up.) 

Mrs. Crombie (going l.c.). You ought to be ashamed of your 
selves, sitting indoors on a lovely day like this. (Faith giggles.) 
Heaven knows we get little enough good air in town, without wasting 
it when we get into the country. 

Faith. Mother, something important has happened. {By 
front of couch.) 

Bobbie {sincere). Look here. Faith, you must let me tell her— 
it’s iny job, I won’t shirk it. 

Faith. Don’t be silly, Bobbie, go into the garden, there’s a dar- 
ling — rU come out in a minute *or two. 

Bobbie. But— but— 

Faith. Do be sensible. 

Bobbie. Oh, all right. . . . {Goes up between Chesterfield mid 
fireplaccy arid exits mto ga/rden.) 

Mrs. Crombie. You are a little fool. Faith. Fancy flirting with 
that — ^the elder one has much more in him. 

Faith. But I don’t like Oliver so much, his chin’s so scrubby. 

Mrs. Crombie. Oliver is a steady man with an assured career in 
front of him — ^this one— — 

Faith. Mother, we’re engaged! 

Mrs. Crombie. Of course you are. That has been perfectly 
obvious from the moment I passed the window. Now of course we 
have all the trouble of getting you disengaged again. Really you are 
very tiresome. {Below table.) 

Faith. Mother, how can you be so horrid, you mUl not under- 
stand f Bobbie has ever so much better prospects than Oliver. 

Mrs. Crombie. Who said so ? Bobbie? 

Faith. Yes, but it’s true ; his Uncle is going to leave him a huge 
fortune in a year’s time. 

Mrs. Crombie. Which Uncle? (Takes out dgarette from case.) 
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Faith. He’s only got oncn^-Damel Davis. He landed in England 
yesterday, and is comiiig down here to-day. Eighteen months ago 
the doctor said he only had three years to live-—-- 

Mbs. Obombie. I’ve been caught like that before. {Grosses to 
rmntelpi^ for m 

Faith. Why/ how <^0 you mean ? 

Mbs. Cbombib. Experience has taught me one thing, and that is 
that in this world people newr die when they^^^ expected to, {Sits 
on Ohesterjidd,) The bid man will probably live to a ripe old age, 
then where would you I be ? 

Faith. Well, anyhoiv Bobbie makes quite a lot out of his songs, 
{Sits in arrnchair.) i 

Mbs. Cbombib. Don’t be childish^ Faith, You know perfectly 
Well I should nbver aUow you to marry a^^ m without a settled 
income-^prospects nevejr kept anyone. Besides, if any of them get 
the uncle’s money it ; will be Oliver — he’s the eldest. {Lights 
cigarem^ 

Faith (iw cAair L.O.) I That’s where you are wrong, mother. Just 
before he sailed back to| America^ he took Bobbie aside and told him 
in confidence that he was the one he meant to leave everything to 
Of course the others ipustn’t know because it would be favouritism 
—■don’t you see ? ^ 

Mbs. Cbombib. HoW much is he going to leave ! 

Faith. I don’t knoV, but it’s sure to be a lot. 

Mbs. Cbombib. WhV? 

Faith. Well, he’s a bachelor and— and he’s been mining in South 
America, 

Mbs. Cbombib. Thete are hundreds of bachelors in South America 
who are absolutely pefiniiess — whether they mine or not. 

Faith. You are horrid, mother. {StdffsJ) I did feel so happy, 
and I wanted you to be happy too. 

Mbs. Cbombib It was sweet of you, d^^^ 

I really can’t work mybelf up to a high pitch of enthusiasm over an 
uncle who though appar^tly in the last t^^ of a virulent disease is 
well able to gallop bajckwards and forwards across the Atlantic 
gaily arranging to leave an extremely problematic fortune to^^^^^a^ 
extremely scatter-brainied young man. 

Faith. Bobbie isn’i soafter-brained. 

Mbs. Cbombib. Thelwhole family is scatter-brained, and I expect 
the uncle’s the worst pf the lot— he wouldn’t have been sent to 
South America otherwise. 

Faith. He wasn’t ^ent, he went. 

Mjeus. Cbombib. How do you know ? He probably did some^ 
thing disgraceful in hisjyouth and had to leave the c^^ 
like my brother, your Uncle Fercy^ I’m certain there’s a skeleton 
of some kind in this fap]^ sure not to die when we 

waut Mm to. 
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Faith. The doctor said three years. 

Mbs. Crombih. Only to frighten him, that’s what doctors axe 
for. 1 believe they cured hun^eds of cases in the army like that. 

Faith. Did they, mother. 

Mbs. Cbombib. ^^at’s the matter with the man 1 

Faith. I don’t know. 

Mbs. Cbombie. It strikes me, dear, that you had better find out 
a bit more before you get engaged another time. 

Faith {tearfully). But I don’t want to be engaged another time. 
I want to be engaged this time. Oh, mother darling, won’t you 
wait a little while ? Just see the uncle. If you gob him alone for a 
while you could find out anything— yon’re always so clever at that 
sort of thing. Oh, mother, do. 

Mbs. Cbombie. I’ll inteirview the man on one condition. That is 
that whatever decision I may make you promise to abide bj it 
afterwards. 

Tes, mother, I promise. (Kisses her, remains 

Now I suppose we had better join the rest, they’re 
being feverishly bright on the tennis lawn. 

(Enter Mils. Bebmott follotoed by Evaijgeline. Mrs. Dbrmott 

motions to Evakgemne fo fich uf 'papers, who dms so, placing 

them on table.) 

Mrs. Dermott. Ah, there you are, Mrs. Crombie ; you were bored 
with watching tennis too. Of course Oliver and Joyce’s efforts 
cannot really be called tennis, but still it’s an amusement for them. 
(Sits in armchair.) Have you seen my knitting anywhere, Vangy 
darling! I’m certain I left it here, 

(Faith sits on form R.) 

Evangeline. You had it in the drawing-room before lunch. 
I’ll go and look. 

Evangeline b.) 

Mrs. Dermott. Thank you so much, dear. You !^ow, Mrs. 
Crombie, I imagined that all authors became terribly superior after 
a little time, but Vangy hasn’t a bit— it is such a relief to me. 

Mrs. Crombie, I haven’t read her book yet ; I must really order 
it from Boots. 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, you belong to Boots too, I did for years — 
there’s something so fascinating in having those little ivory marker 
things with one’s name on them, but, of course, I had to give it up 
when the crash came. 

(Re-enter Evangelinb hdttvng.) 

Evangeline. Here you are, mother. {Crosses to bdow table.) 


Faith (rises), 
dow fireplace.) 
Mbs. Crombie. 
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Mbs, Debmott. Tbank you so much, datling. Dov you know, 
Mrs. Grombie, I startcid this at the beginning of the War and 1 
haven’t finished it yet ? I do hope you are not being terribly dull 
here, Mrs. Crombie. (ZVops haU of wool.) I’m afraid we’re awfully 
bad at . entertaining. 

Mbs. Cbombib. Hot at all. You are one of those excellent 
hostesses who allow their guests to do as they like, it’s so much more 
comfortable. .. i 

Faith (rmn^). I think I’U go and talk to Bobbie in the garden. 

{Ooea helmm Ohest^^ a/nmhm.) 

Do dear, I’m sure he’d love it. (Zisses Aer^ 

Faith 

{Eadt VAimJ) 

seeiM^ Mbs. Debmott gets into complications with 

hiitting. Eva^geli|ete settles Aerse^f l. with illustrated paper.) 

Mbs. Debmott. Your daughter is a^ dear girl, Mrs. Grombie— 
we are all BO fond of her. 

Mbs. Gbombie. It’s charming of you— she simply loves being 
down here. Of course)t is so goc^for her to get away from London 
for a little while. 

Mbs. Debmott. I only wish we could have put you up as well, 
but really with all thei ohfldren at home, there’s no room at all. I 
was only saying to Tibbets — ^my solicitor, you know — ^that the one 
thing 

Mbs. Gbombie. I understand perfectly. Anyhow, I can never 
leave my husband for long— men are so selfish, aren’t they ? 

Mbs. Debmott. Sometimes I’m afraid, but still they’re rather 
darlings when you knolw how to manage them. Vangy, dear, did 1 
tell you how many sti[tches I set on this sleeve ? 

Evangeline. We ijiave many confidences, mother, but that is 
not one of them. 

Mbs. D^mott. D^r me, how tiresome. I’m certain I told 
someone. 

(She up and rir^s hefl ahgve fireplace, and sits down again.) 

Mbs. Gbombie. I was saying. Miss Dermott, that I must make an 
efiort to get your book from ^e library. 

Evangeline. Dh> Ifhere are one or two copies in the house^I’ll 
lend. you one. 

Mbs. Gbombie. It’s very kind of you. 

Mbs* Debmott. I’lh sm» you’ll like it, I did, though Vangy tells 
me I didn’t understand half of it. Naturally being my daughter’s 
work it thrilled me, thpugh where she got all her ideas from I can’t 
think-^I’ye always be^ most careful with the children’s upbring- 
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Si 

{'(Mter Origos, r, and moves to a6ove CJmterfidii He coughs.) 

TOat. iii it, Griggs ? 

Griggs^ You rang, madam. 

SIrs. Dermott. Did I ? Now what on earth could it have 
beei ? Was it a flustered ring , Griggs, or just an ordinary calm 
one'I-'- 

Griggs. Quite calm, madam. 

Mbs. Dermott (in anguish). Oh, Vangy dear, what did I ring 
for ? 

Evangeline. You said something about your lodttin^ just 
before. 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, of course, yes. Griggs, do you know how 
many stitches I cast on for this sleeve ? 

Griggs. Forty-seven, madam. 

Mrs. Dermott. Oh, thank you so much-— you’re quite sure ? 

Griggs. Quite, madam, but if 1 might suggest it, next time an 
even number Would be easier to remember. 

Mrs. Dermott, Yes, Griggs — remind me, won’t you ? You’xe 
a great help. 

Griggs. Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Dermott. Thank you, Griggs. 

Griggs, B.) 

Really, I don’t know what I should do without that man. I believe 
he’s Scotch, but he’s quite invaluable. 

Mrs. Grombib, So it seems. 

Evangeline. Will Sylvia and Uncle Daniel be here in time for 
dinner, mother ? 

Mrs. Dermott. Yes, his train arrived at Euston at eleven* 
thirty. They ought to be here quite soon now, unless, of course, 
anything has happened to the oar — ^but still, Sylvia ^ives very 
carefully. They taught her to do lots of things like that on the 
films, you know-— they’re awfully daring— I shall never forget 
when they made her jump ofl Westminster Bridge on a horse— my 
sister Amy was scandalized, and I said— — 

Mbs. (&OMBIE. 1 can quite imagine it. It was very plucky of 
your daughter to do it, though Vm glad Faith isn’t on the fllxns— 
I should be worrit to death. 

Mrs. Dermott* Of course 1 felt like that at first— but one gets 
hardened to anything — even my poor brother’s approaching death 
seems less terrible now— at the time wh^ he told us it was a fearful 
shock,^ but somehow— , 

Mrs. Crombie. It must be terribly sad for you. Faith told me 
about it this morning. What is he sufEering from ? 

Mrs. Permqtt. Well, to tdl you the truth, we don’t quite know^ 
he will joke about it so — at first he said it was ‘VSleeping Sickness^’ 
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and than ** Creeping Quickness or pneu-^spmma or something or 
other-rH>ne comfort, he doesn’t seem to mind a bit. 

Mr5« Cbombib. Perhaps the doctor diagnosed the case all 
: wrong* . . . ; 

Mas. Dbbhott. Oh yes, the/ are careless --aren’t they? Did 
you say ** diagnosed,” there now, that’s the word you were trying 
to thii^ of the other day for your short story, Vangy. I knew it 
was dia something. 

{Enter OuTm and Ioycb from ga/rdm—foUowed ly Patth ond 

1 

Joycb. I won a sett. {Ooea to chair l. of table pasL) 

OnrbiB, Only becajase I had the siin in my eyes. 

(OmysB fvJts rao^aet on fiano.) 

Joycb, Well, I offered to change over, but you wouldn’t. 

MrS; Dbbmott* Wjhat time will Sylvia and your uncle arrive ? 
Olivbb {eUting on jsop of table). They ought to be here any 
moment how, li^ess Sylvia’s bashed up the bus. 

Bobbib (above Oheskrfidd to Mbs. C^ombib, admiringly). Isn’t 
he technical, the way he uses aU the right ezpressions^it gives one 
such a professional air to ^11 cars buses.” 

Mbs. DBBMOtT. It’s very muddling. 

{4 motor horn ie heard,) 

JoYm (fruehing to fMndota), Here they are. 

BoBBm. I wonder ihow Dhcte ^1^^ is. ^ 

Mas. Obombib You must aU be wondering that. (Goes 

to tdbU poiiodemg,) Faith, I i^U go soon. I’m sure this man 
is going to be fdmply ojiious. 

{AU except Mbs. (^ob|bib <$nd P4i^ go oul to meet Danibl. AU 
enter t^ether^ M about their varioue profesmne, Bobbib to 
fir^taise ; Olivbb behwf ioblo;; Sylvia up stage ; Joyce to form ; 
Evakgblinb above preplace ; Mrs, Cbombie below table; Mbs. 
Dbbmott o. ; Ukan^h l.o. ; Faith b. of table,) 

Mbs. Dbbmott. Gh, Danny, darling— let me introduce you to 
Mrs. Orombie— my brpther. .And this, is Faith — such a dear girl. 

Mas. Gbombib. How do you do^ i’ve heard so much about you. 
Are you feeling bettet ? 

Dakibl (L.O., joviaUy), Better 1 Why, I never had a day’s 
illness in my life^looji; /rom aQ)--^at least^that is until I had ike 
illness. Yes, it’s veiy tiresome. (He A short life and a 

gay one, you know. {Be hngh forcedly,) 

Mbs. Dbbmott. panny, darli^, I do hope- — - 

Damibl. NbnsenseJ dear— ther^ is no hp]]c— but that’s a comfort 
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to me. I always imagine hope w^ry after a game 0^ blind man’s 
buff sitting on an orange — so uncomfortable. 

(Mbs. Cbombie and Faith ek hehw and n. of uMe tespeetii)ely,) 

Mbs. Debmott Chesterfield, dabbing her eyes). Really, Danny, 
you are too absurd. . . . I’m so glad Sylvia brought you safely, 
I never really feel happy in my mind when she’s out with the car« 
It’s not really woman’s work. 

Daniel (sitting armchair). As far as I can gather from what 
she has been telling me— filming seems to require a certain amount 
of unwomanly abandon! 

Sylvia (at hach of Chesterfield, laughing), I was only telling him 
about that day in the middle of the village street, when I had to do 
three “ close ups ” on top of one another. 

Mbs. Debmott. It aU sounds vaguely immoral to me, but I 
hope it’s all right. 

Daniel. Define the expression** close up.” What does it mean ? 

Sylvia. When they bring the camera right tip to your face 
and you have to register various emotions— fear— -suspicion---]oy— 
yearning— sorrow— (sAe docs tAew) that’s a close up. 

Mbs. Debmott. Isn’t she wonderful ? 

Mbs. Cbombie. It really is most entertaining. 

Daniel. I think they ought to film Evangeline’s novel— it’s 
chock full of incident. 

Evangeline (rising, poses by mantel). Yes, uncle, but only 
psychological incident — ^they want luridly exciting episodes for a 
real thriller. I mean to write a scenario one day though, it’s a 
money-making game. (Sits again.) 

Mbs. Debmott. Do, dear — but please don’t make the heroine 
jump out of attic windows or anythmg—it <s so trying for Sylvia — 
I shall never forget Westminster Bridge and that horse. 

Daniel. It appears to be a most dashing profession. 

Mbs. Debmott (mVA pride). Oh, it is. Sylvia does the most 
thrilling things, I assure you. She had to rescue the Rajah £rpm a 
burning house in Piccadilly only last Wednesday. It caused a 
great sensation. 

Daniel. So I should imagine, but why was the Rajah burning 
in Piccadilly ? 

Mbs. Debmott. Oh, it wasn’t a real Itajah of course— but he 
was supposed to be in the clutch of Bolshevists— or was that another 
film, Sylvia ?— I get so muddled— 

Sylvia. It was another film, mother, but it doesn’t matter. 
How’s your illness, Uncle Dan ? You look pretty bright. 

Daniel. Oh, I expect to be quite cheery right iip to the last. 

Mbs. Debmott. Oh, Danny dear, don’t talk about it. 

Daniel (with mmning), I always think we attach too much 
importance to life and death. 
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Mbs. Gbombib (acidij^). It depends on circuins^ of course. 
jPABXBL (drowoti^ ()ut tWe where I come from— — 
joTCB. Go on, uncle, do tell 118. 

DanxbIi. I was jui^ going to, only yon interrupted me--out 
there on the lii^ jprairie, a man’s life is not cohsidered worth 
that much. There 

now, 1 can never do that properly— that much. i]Be triw 
Damnl 

Bobbib. I can do it, imcle. {He does U,) 

JoYOB. So can I. . {She VriM.) ^ Gh, no I can’t— Sylvia, you can. 
You had to when youi were pla 3 ring in ** Spanish Passion.” 
Sylvia. Never mmjd now, let uncle get on with his story. 
Dabibl. Out there Death waits round every comer — — 

Bobbib. I di^’t know there were any comers on the limitless 
prame. • 

Danibl (teetUy). I e^as milUons of miles away^^ fr any prairies 

and, anyhow, I was oply speaking metaphorically. 

Sylvu. You are irjritating, Bobbie, why can’t you keep q^uiet • 
Mbs. Cbombib. Th^e seems to be some doubt, Mr. Davis, as to 
what pait of America iyou w 

Danpl. South Ammca — ^firmly South Americar-in the little 
tiny ^ee, bijou village of Santa Lyta — ^f ar away from the beaten 
track, this lonely place lies basking in the sun. Heavens, how it 
bask^ ! it’s natives care-free and irresponsible, dreaming idly 

through the long summer heat 

OmvBB. What did you do there, uncle ! 

Danibl. Eh? 

Olivbb. What did you do there, uncl§ ? 

Danibl {coming to earthy Oh, er— lots of things— fishing- 
yachting. 

Bobbib. But I thought it was inland. 

Danibl. Eh? 

Bobbib. I thought it was inland. 

Danibl. So it is, but there’s a lake, there’s a lake I We used to 
sit round the camp fiie in the evenings and cook the fish— ^yes, 
salmon and cucumber, hnd sing songs — sweet little homely ditties^ 
yoiir Bose song in particular, Bobbie, was a great success, I must say 
■ that— 

Bobbib. Don’t perjure yourself, uncle, I know perfectly wdl 
that it’s the worst thin|g that has ever been written. 

Sylvia. It’s your most succesi^. 

Bobbib. Of cpurse-l--I’ve made literally hundreds out of it — 
the public wallow in it— roses and passion, and wine, and eyes of 
blue — ^it makes me absolutely sick every time I hear it, but still 
one must write down in this world if one wants to get up. 

Mbs* Dbbhott. Spiking of roses, let’s go out into the garden 
and talk— it’s BO stuffy hi here— you can tell me some more of your 
adventures, Danxiy. 
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Pin sure he*d love to. 

(Every one gets up and drifts out on to tMhwn Udking, Bonuni 
hangs behind for a moment with Faith.) 

Bobbie What did she say ? (Catching hand 

as she is going outJ) 

Faith. She said she’ll see — ^wait until to-night. • • ♦ 

Bobbie. Oh, Faith darling. ... 

Faith. Come out now, quick, or they’ll miss us. 

, Bobbie It doesn’t matter if they dp. 

Faith. Qh, yes, it does — I don’t want to be talked about, 

(They go out and hang into Daniel, who is tmaing in.) 

. Bobbie. Hallo, aren’t you going to tell us things ? 

Daniel {comes c.). No, not now— I must unpack— I’m feeling 
rather tired — I have to change — I must send a wire. ... The truth 
of the matter is, I just want a little peace. 

Bobbie. All right, we’ll leave you to it. 

(ExU Bobbie and Faith. Daniel comes slowly down stage— lights 
a dgar and settles himself in Chesterfield.) 

(Be-enter Sylvia, ftnicAes \D aniel on face— he jumps.) 

Sylvia. Uncle dear, why did you slip away? 

Daniel. I explained to your brother — because I felt a little 
tired and wanted a rest. 

Sylvia. You’re not too tired to talk to me though, are you ? 
(Quite guietly.) 

Daniel (without conviction). No. (Ides full length.) 

Sylvia, Well* I’ll sit down then. (To side of CheOerfi/dd.) 
Daniel. Do. she wants to sit down. He takes his legs 

off Chesterfield.) 

Sylvia. So you really are better ? (Sitting l. of Chesterfield.) 
Daniel. Of course I’m better— I feel splendid. 

Sylvia. And you stiB believe what the doctor said ? 

Di^EL. I always believe what every one saysj Pm a most 
trusting person. 

Sylvia. Oh, is that how you made your money — ^by being 
trusting? 

Daniel. Certainly. I trusted other people to lose it and they 
did. 

Sylvia. How d’you mean— lose it ? 

Daniel. Well, you see— look here, Sylvia, are you cross-examin- 
ing me? 

Sylvia. Nothing could be further from my thoughts, uncle 
dear, I only wondered, that’s all. 

Daniel. HYell, don’t wonder any more— it’s most embarrassing 
—what have you been doing with yourself lately ? • . . 
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Btlyia* You kuowi peif^tly well> uncle, because you sat next 
to nie in tiie cair and il told you everything. ^ 

Daihel. Well, teU ; me some more!. Have you had any love 
a£Eairs-"^i^k always l%e to confide their love affairs. 

Sylvia. Only whenithey haven’t got any— but I don’t, anyhow. 
The only one of the family who has got it in the least badly is Bobbie ; 
he’s mad on Faith Cr<^bie. 

DAinSL. So I gathered— why, do you suppose 1 

Sylvia. We can’t think — she’s the most irritating girl I’ve met 
for yeara— and her mother’s hateful, too. 

DAinEL. Why are Ifhey here ? 

Sylvu. Oh, Bobbit wanted them asked, aOd mother’s much 
too sweet to deny us anything in reason. 

Daniel. I shouldn’t call ]^s. Grombie in reason— she’s trying 
to punpip me. 

Sylvia.^ You are rather a mysterious person you know, unole^ 
I should like to know lots more about you. 

Daniel. Everything about me is absolutdiy honourable and 
above board. 

Sylvia. I don’t know that it is. 

Daniel. My dear $ylvia— you wound me, you grieve me— I 
feel deeply pained. I-i— ^ 

SvxviA {lulling), it’s no use trying to bluster out of it, uncle, 
you know as well as I 4o that it wasn’t honourable of you to single 
me out for your mone^ without letting the others know anythmg 
about it/ 

Daniel (guicUy). You haven’t told them, have you t {Put$ 
his fe^ down.) 

Sylvia.' Not-I don^t break my word. 

Daniel. And I donj’t break mine, so you needn’t be so sni%. 

Sylvia. It is break^g it in a way to show favouritism. 

Daniel. 1 only toldj you in the very strictest confid^oe because 
I had faith in you— triisted you. ... 

Sylvia. It was verjr Sweet of you, unde, but I don’t think you 
should have. 

Daniel. Well, after; aQ, I . . . it’s my money and surely 

Sylvia. You see, itls so terribly unfau to the others^''-of course 
they don’t know, and I shall never breathe a word, but, imcle, I 
do wish you’d leave everything to one of them and not me — ^I 
shouldn’t feel happy foij a moment with the money— not for a single 
moment if I’d known all the time that I was going to g^^ Bule me 
out of the list, there’s la dear— I’m earning an i^srful lot now, you 
know, on the films and I really don’t need any more— promise you’ll 
do v^h^ l a^^^ 

pANiBifa I don’t thjnk you’re quite in your right mind, but, 
stfflr— 

Sylvia. !Qiere, 1^1^ see what I meant and be a lamb. 
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Now tell me some of yoiir adventure and thinge, and^b^ made 
the money. 

Daihel i^n&mfoHably), Really, I don’t think that. • • • 

Sylvia. It must be so glorious out there^mining and prospecti^ 
and-— by the way how does one prospect ? 

Uakiel. How does one prospect ? When one prospects one 
scoops up water from rivers and finds nuggets in one’s handsr- 
if one’s lucky, of course. 

Sylvia. You don’t seem to ^^k^ very much about it, uncle. 

Daniel (nettled). On the contrary 1 know oZr about ilH^but 
you wouldn’t understand if I went into technical details. 

Sylvia^ I don’t believe you would, either. 

Daniel (rises and goes i*.). I think, Sylvia, that this lack of 
trust in your fellow-creatures is a very sinister trait in your character 
— ^you must remember that I am a much older man than you are 
and- 

Sylvia. I’m not a man at all. 

Daniel (turns). Sometimes I wish you were, then I could tell 
you what I really think of you. 

Sylvia (rwes amd goes to him— -laughing). There, uncle, I wont 
tease you any more, but still it must have been a wonderful moment 
when you discovered you had made a fortune out of your mine. 

Daniel. I didn’t. 

Sylvia (relentlessly). But I thoughtr — 

Baneel. That is — ^not exactly— you see it was like this. . • • 

(Enter Oliver / rom garden.) 

Daniel (under his breath). Thank God 1 (Sits chair Mow talU.) 

Oliver (ahom cmnrchavr). Hallo Sylvia. Mother’s been looking 
for you— she wants you to help her pick strawberries for tea. 
Joyce is with her now, but she isn’t much use became she eain them 
as fast as she picks them. . 

Sylvia. I’ll go now. Stay and keep Uncle Dan company, 
Oliver. Get him to tell you some of his South American experi- 
ences. They’re awfully interesting. Bye-bye for the present, 
wcle. 

Daniel. Cheerio! 

(Exit Sylvia, R.) 

I suppose ybu havein’t such a thing as a whisky and soda about you, 
have you, Oliver i. 

Oliver. Of course. I’ll get you one. 

I)aNibl; Fm feeling rather exhausted 

(biiVER ^oes to side taUcy mix^ a drink <md giim it to him.) 

i^mUy) Thank you very much. 

Oliver (c., a/rm-chaia). I say, uncle— can you — er — 

spare me a few minutes i 
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Dakibl {o^ehmmiAy)* Yea— what is it ? 

OuVEB {^hoa/rdlyy^ Well, it^s like this — I know it’s rather 
bad form to talk about your will 

Daniel, Yes, it is. 

OuVEB. But I feelj I must. I- 

Daniel (Ktwnedl^). ; Wait until another time, don’t you worry 
yourself about it nowi You wait until Fm dead. 

OuvBB (/Ermly). No, I must get it oven— I want to ask you to 
leave your money to oijie of the others and not to me at all. It was 
awfully decent of you to single me Out and it bucked me up a lot 
to feel that you thought w^ of me, but now— well. I’m earning 
steadily and I really don’t need a lot, in fact, it might do me hann 
to feel that I needn’t Work — ^also it would seem frightfully caddish 
to the others for me to! ^ve known all along that I was going to get. 
it^ Don’t you see what Fm dnving at I 

Daniel. In a way, I do, yes. . • . 

OuvEB. Well, youtll do what I ask, won’t you ? It’s a ripping 
feeling being independent (Evangeline passes the windjow) and 
earning money, and 11 want to go on at it— (^e jrZonces out of the 
fsmdoto)^ Here comes Vangy. Now leave it to her. Novel 
writing is a frightfully precarious show and she’s a woman and — 
anyhow, will .you ? 

Daniel. 

{EfOer Evangeline.) 

Evangeline. Ah, there you are. Uncle Daniel— I’ve been 
looking for you— I want to have a little talk with you. {Above 
Chesterfield,) 

Daniel. My God! 

. Evangeline. Whaj; did you say ?. 

Daniel {JevervMy).^ I said. My Grod ! 

Evangeline. Wasik’t that a little unnecessary — but still, I 
expect you get used tp swearing over trifles out in the bac^oods . 

Daniel. I wasn’t ^ywhere near the backwoods. 

Evangeune. Wed, wherever you were then. Do go away, 
Oliver, I want to talk to Uncle Daniel privately. 

OuVEB, Righto— you’ll remember what F said, won’t you. 
Uncle ? Cheerio. 

OuvEB, B.) 

Uncle. Cheerio, ^at ? Oh, yes, yes. {after Ouveb has gone) 

Evangeune (goes ^ him). Now, look here— about that wiU of 
yours^I don’t feel that it’s quite fair to the others to— — 

(£nfef Mbs. from gc^^ 

Mbs. Cbombie. Oh,i there^ou are, Mr. Davis— I’ve been wanting 
to have a little talk to^ you about South America. I had a brother 
out there, you know. i 
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Danibl {rising, jovially). Splendid— let's talk about him for 
hours. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

EvAifGELmB (a JMe awnoyed). 1*11 come baek later, uncle. 
{Moves to stairs.) 

Mrs. Cbohbxb. I hope Fm not interrupting a heart-to-heart 
talk between uncle and niece. 

Daniel. Not at all, liot at all— it's a pleasure, 1 assure yo^ 

Evangeline (on stairs). It doesn’t matter a bit. Uncle Daniel 
is going to stay with us a long time^ I hope. 

{Exit upstairs.) 

Mbs. (hbOMBiE {settling herself in orm-oAGtr). Splendid— have 
you such a thing as a cigarette ? 

Daniel. A cigarette, yes, certainly. 

Mbs. Cbombie. And a match. 

Daniel. And a match. 

(He hands her a casey she takes one^ goes to mantd for matches — tiien 
he strikes a match ar^ lights it.) 

Mrs. Cbombie (girlishly). Now we can be quite comfortable, 
can’t We ? 

Daniel. Quite. \Sits on Ghesterfidd.) 

Mbs. Cbombie., As 1 was saying just now, 1 had a brother out 
in South America. 

Daniel. What part ? 

Mbs. Cbombie. I’m not quite sure— we don’t hear from him 
much— he was sent out there foi>— for — — 

Daniel. I quite understand. 

Mbs. Cbombie. For his health. 

Daniel. I know, they all are. It’s a wonderful climate. 

Mbs. Cbombie. He hasn’t written for ages and ages — we were 
wondering if he was making money or not — ^it seems so far away, 
anything may be happening to him. 

Daniel. In all probability everything is— — {Javghs to himself). 

Mrs. Cbombie. Did you have any thrilling adventures when 
you were making your pile I 

Daniel. Oh yes, heaps and heaps. 

Mbs. Cbombie. I ge,ther that you have a mine of some sort ? 

Daniel. Yesr-just near the Grand Stand. 

Mbs. Cbombie. The what ? 

Daniel. The Grand Slam. 

Mbs. Cbombie. Slam 1 

Daniel. It’s the name of a mountain, you know. 

Mbs. Cbombie. What a strange name I Why do they call it 
that? 

Daniel. I can’t ima^e. It’s often been a source of great 
perplexity to me. 
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I lake it 

Daniel* Not so that you’d notice it. 

Mbs, Cbombib. I beg yo^ pardon ? 

Daniel. Well, I clean — ^it’s not especially a gold mine— ^|t’s a 
nuxed mine^— a little pit of eveiytkin^— there’s tin and j^ver and 
salt and copp^ and btass, and Qod knows what— it’s most exciting 
wondeiing what we arje going to find next. 

into. (&QMBIE. Teis, so I should imagine. ... 

Daniel. Often on iweary, dark nights — ^filled with the cries of 
the jackid and the boa-constrictor. 

Mi^. Cbohbib. I didn’t know boa-constrictors cried. 

Daniel. Only whpn they are upset about something. Then 
they can’t help it. There are few animals as highly emotional aa 
a boa-constrictor. Aniyhow, as I was saying, we lay awake in the 
throbbing darkness— tjhe darkness out there always throbs-^it’s a 
most pectdiar phenomenon — ^and wondered— Heayens, how we 
wondered what we sh;ould«find on the following day. 

Mbs. Cbombib. If you’ll forgive my saying so, Mr. Davis, I fear 
that you are a bit of a fraud. 

Daniel. I beg yocb pardon 1 

Mbs. Cbombib. X shid I thought you were a fraud. 

Daniel. Of course I am — ^all great men are. Look at George 
Washington. 

Mbs. Cbombib. Hej wasn’t a fraud. 

Daniel. We only )iave his word for it. Besides he knew his 
father had seen him put down the cherry tree. That’s why he 
confessed. Anyhow, lirhy should you thuik I am ? 

Mbs. Cbombib. Bepause you obviously know nothing about 
mining, and I happen; to know that there is no such thi^ as a 
mountain in South Aijienca called the Grand Slam. I was deter- 
mined to find out as much as I could about you on accoigit of my 
daughter. 

Daniel (rises). My dear madam, I assure you that there is 
nothing whatever between your daughter and me — ^my intentions 
are absolutely honourable. (Moves to Jirevkuse.) 

Mbs. Cbombie (coldly). 1 was not aUu^g to you, but to yoiir 
nephew — ^your youngesjt nephew. 

Daniel. Oh, I see.i 

Mbs. Cbombib. He ^s been making love to her. This afternoon 
he proposed to her. . .!. 

Daniel. Did he, by Jove! 

Mbs. Cbombib. He also spoke about a large sum of money that 
you intended to leave mm— I’m sure you will understand my posi^ 
tion— 'I naturally want my daumiter to marry Well-r— and 

Daniel, you vl^eskn to make quite sure of the money before- 
hand. I see. 

Mbs. Cbombib. Yep put it rather ciradely. 
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Daniel. I think matters of this kind are better discussed crudely. 
One thing I will promise youv Mrs. Crombie. You shall know fuD 
particulars of my finances and everything else by the end of the 
day. Until then I fear that you must continue to regard me as 
a &aud. ' 

Mbs. Cbombie. I hope you are not ofiended at my inquisitive- 
ness, but;I really 

Daniel. My dear Mrs. Crombie, when you have knocked about 
the world as much as I have — one learns never to be either surprised 
or shocked. 

Mrs. Cbombie. It is very, very hard for mothers, nowadays. 

Daniel. Yes, isn’t ^t ? 

Mbs. Cbombie. The children are all so modern they become quite 
ungovernable. ^ . . 

Daniel (comwg forward slightly). I can only say then that my 
nephews and nieces are ezceptions to the rule. 

Mbs. Cbombie. 1 am so glad you are so satisfied with them. 

Daniel. I am i I never realised until to-day how absolutely 
splendid it was to be an uncle. How wonderfully proud I should be 
of the fact that they are related to me. I came home eighteen 
months ago expecting to find a &mily of irritating self-centred young 
people id^g about — ^true they were idling, but I liked them in spite 
of it — I have returned this time to find them not only hard-workers, 
but successful hard-workem. There is not one of them who hasn’t 
achieved something--r-even Joyce, the flapper, has set to and made 
good at school. I tell you I’m proud of them, so proud that I could 
shout it from the house tops, and may I say this, Mrs. Crombie, 
that if your daughter has succeeded in making Bobbie fa^ in love 
with her, she is a very fortunate young woman. 

(Mbs. Cbombie shows horedom during speech.) 

Mbs. Cbombie. Oh, is she ^ 

Daniel. Because he is a fine boy, so is Oliver, so are they all 
splendid— and she should be proud to know them. 

Mbs. Cbombie. It really is very lucky that you are so contented 
with your lot. Personally, I’m not so ecstatic. Admitting for a 
moment that your nephew has such a marvellously fine character^ 
which I doubt — ^he ekould not have, made love to my daughter with- 
out being certain of Ms prospects. 

Daniel. I will speak to him, Mrs. Crombie. 

Mbs. Cbombie. I should be very grateful if you would. (Rises 
and moves up to him ) And please understand that nothing— nothing 
b to be seized without my consent. 

Daniel. I quite understand that. 

Mbs. Crombicb. Thank you so much— I think I’ll rejoin the 
others in the now. 

Daniel. Vm sure they’d be charmed. 
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(J?a^ Mbs, Cbombib ^ gardm. I) Amm^ 9 Uftal(me Jig 

dgcMteUe.) 

DAmSihifeelimly). Whew f What a woman I {FaJh on Ohestep- 
field. 

(Evangblinb dmmtaire.) 

EvANOEXJsns. Has she gone ? 

Danxbl. Y€», thanlj: Heaven. I say, Vangy, she is a very 
objectionable woman. , 

Evangblinb {coming doton). I know— we all loathe her. Now 
at last I can talk to yoni alone. {Sits beside Mm.) 

Dai^el. Look herej Evangeline, I know exactly what you are 
going to say, and I settle it all on Origgs, if you like. He*ll take it, 
he’s a Scotsman. 1 

Evangeline. How did you know ? 

Daniel. Instinct, njiy dear, pure instinct. 

Evangeline {rises). I Let’s taU: it all over. 

Daniel {rises and goi^ l.). No, not now, I must go up to my 
room. 

Evangeunb. Oh, jiiist a little talkl 

Daniel. 1 have sonke letters to write. Also I’m tired and I feel 
my illness coming on ag^in. Also I must wash before tea. Also 

Evangeunb (JaugMn^). It’s quite obvious that you don’t want 
to, so I’ll leave you alone. Cheerio for the present. 

Daniel. They aQ ejay that. Cheerio I I’m sure it portends 
something. . . . r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

(H$ goes off Ufs^s.) 

(Enter JoYOi^ from garden dra^gging after her.) 

Joyce. Now you’ve! just got to teU the others that. 

Faith (Jlusler^. B^it I promised Bobbie I wouldn’t say a 
word. ... 

Joyce. Well, you’ve broken your word once, so you can do it 
again. Vangy I Vangy I {She goes^ to windaWy stitt dragging 
pAiTH.) Sylvia I Oliveir! Bobbie ! 

Evangeline. What: on earfch is^^ t^^^^ , 

Joyce. Faith will fell you when the others come. (Bragging 
Faith ioci fo 0.) ' 

Fai^.^^^ here, this isn’t a bit fair of you. Bobbie trill 

never forgive^ •! 

Joyce. I can’t help Bobbie’s troubles— you should have thought 
of that before. 

(Enier Sylvia ond Olivbb /rom ^dcn.) 

Oliver. What’s upjl 
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Joyce. The moment Bobbie com^» you shall know-^yell fox 
him, Oliver, . . • 

(Faith attemps to escape, Sylvia sl^s her.) 

OuvBB {goes to window and yells). Bobb-iei Hurry up, we 
want joxn,. 

Bobbie (o^. All right — coming • , • . 

{They wait in siTence—JoYOB slUl holds firmly on to Faith’s arm. 

Enter Bobbie from garden — rather breathless. The positions are as 

/olloMw B vahoeldstb down b. Sylvia B.a above Chesterfield. 

Bobbie a little above Sylvia slightly on her l. Faith c. Joyce on 

Faith’s L. Oliveb tip l.) 

Bobbie. What’s the bother! 

Joyce. Now, Faith, tell them. 

Faith. I won’t. 

Joyce. Very well, I will— it’s most important— listen, all of you 
—Bobbie was flirting with Faith this afternoon, and he told her 
that Uncle had singled him out from us all to leave his money to. . , . 

Bobbie. Oh, Faith, how could you. (Faith crosses to window l.) 

Sylvia (jfidiciously). Is this true, Bobbie! 

Bobbie (miserably). Yes, but I couldn’t help it. • . . 

Sylvia. Of course you couldn’t. Don’t be silly— now I’Q tell 
you something. Uncle said exactly the same thing to me. 

Evbby one. What ! 

Oliveb. So he did to me, the dirty dog. 

Joyce. Yes, I guessed as much when Faith told me— he promised 
his whole fortune to me if 1 won prizes and things at school. 

Evangelinb. Well, I needn’t tell you that he said the same to 
ine. 

Bobbie. What’s his game 1 

Sylvia. Hadn’t we better ask him 

Oliveb. Yes, where is he? 

Evangeline. Upstairs writing lettem, washing , and being ill. 

Sylvia. Eun up and fetch Imn, BobW 

Bobbie. All right. 

(Ewit upstairs two at a time.) 

Oliveb. I’d love to know what he’s up to. 

Joyce. You will in a minute. 

Evangelinb. I shouldn’t be too sure, if he’s deceived us once, 
he’ll probably try to do it again. I don’t feel that I can trust him 
at all now. 

Joyce. Look here, when he comes down, what are we to say to 
him— Oliver’d better do it all, he’s the eldest. 

Oliveb (comes down to table). I’m hanged if I will. 

Sylvia. All right, dear, don’t get crusty before the time ; I 
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you’U hav^ fiill oppprtuidties for that later. Til be spokesf 
Evakgblinb. All right. 

{Re-mter Daniel, 6^^ his hands m d towd. 

Bobbie E.) 

DAmEL (o.). I feel’ a little like Lady Macbeth, but Bobbie 
wouldn’t let me dry piioperly. What on earth’s the matter ? 
fWe want to know. 

Eveby one. « Look here, Uncle Daniel. ... 

^We Want an explanation, Uncle Daniel. 

Daniel. You all appear to be perturbed about something. 
Bobbbs. We are. ^ 

Sylvia. Shut up, ]|3obbie, I’m spokesman. 

Daniel {weaUy). Couldn’t it be some one else ? Sylvia’s so 
firm with me. 

Sylvia. I thinks hncle, that you occasionally need firmness. 
(Gaming down b. by Chesterfidd.) 

Daniel. We all doj it’s a weakness of the human race— lack of 
stamina— I have it at the moment. Please may I sit down ? 
Olivee. Y^. 

Daniel Thank ypu so much. (WeaUy.) 

1 begin to feel rieepy; May I have perhaps — a small glass of 
water ? 

Bobbie. All righint-Fll get it. (He goes^ sideboard.) 

Daniel. With perhaps the teeniest, weeniest little drop of 
whisly ? 

Sylvia. This is all useless prevarication, you know— we have 
some very important; questions to ask you. 

Daniel (rismg). Phrhaps I’d better stand up then, it’s inore 
imposing. (He takes imter from BoWie.) you. a thousand 

times. Cheerio 1 ! 

(They aU imhs a tnevem^ 

Sylvia. Now then, unclej we’ve discovered that you have been 

Daniel (amazed). I — deceive you ? I’m pained I I’m hurt ! 
You’ve wounded me to the quick. 

Bobbie. I don’t bejlieve you’ve got a quick. 

Sylvia. Shut up, !$obbie 1 

(j^Aj^ Js by ^^ w^ 

Sylvia. Yes, throiigh the agency of Miss Crombie here. 
Dan^ Ak, Miss | (kom^ just been chatting to y^ 

mother. ^ 

Sylvia (ignori^ his interruption.) Yolm dastardly trick 
exposed, is it or is it nbt true that you took each of lis aride in tu^ 
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a year and a half ago and filled us up with confidential lies about 
your will ? . 

I)AmsL (bravely). It's absolutely true. 

(Move from aU.) 

Sylvia. Why did you do it ? 

J^AmisSL (laughing with forced roguishness). Ahl . • • 

Sylvia (/Kmity— emphasis on eavh word). Why did you do it ! 

Daniel. Do you really want to know ? 

Evangeline (beZots form). Of course we do. 

Daniel. Very well, then Til tell you. The reason was this. 
You were a set of idle young bounders. (A move from all) You’d 
never done a stroke of work in your lives— -neither have I, but I 
didn't see why you shouldn't. There was your poor motW left 
comparatively hard up — ^you would have to have left this house 
which would have made her perfectly miserable, so I determined 
to spur you on to do something {breaking^ into a smile) I say, 
you must admit I’ve succeeded! 

Sylvia. Never mind, that— go on. 

Daniel (still smiling). Well, not having a penny in the world 
with which to help you myself 

Everyone. What 1111! 

Daniel. I repeat— not having a penny— ^ 

Oliver {below table). Do you mean to say you haven't any money 
at all ? 

Daniel (cheerfully). Not a bob! Except on the all too rare 
occasions when I win a bit. (Laughing.) If it were not for the 
darling little horses, I shouldn’t be able to get across to England 
at all. 

Evangeline. What about the mine you told us of ! 

(Joyce w R. 0/ fobfe.) 

Daniel. I never told you of a mine. . 

Evangeline. Oh, uncle, you are a fibber! 

Daniel. You said I had a mine. As a matter of fact I am part 
owner in one. Unfortunately it was long ago proved to be abso- 
lutely worthless. But please don’t worry yourselves over me. I 
shall be all right. 

Sylvia (R.O.). We weren’t, 

Daniel ( 0 .). I didn’t say you were, I said don't. I also told you, 
now that I come to think of it, that I had only three years to live. 
That was put in as a bit of local colour. I hope to live to eighty-two 
or even eightyrthree. 

Bobbie (abof» C%e5<e^^ Well, all I can say b— it’s the rotten- 
est trick I ever heard. 

Joyce. Uncle, how cotdd you ? (She sniffs) 

Bobbie. How dare you coine here and stufi us up with promises 
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that you can nevet keep. Tm jolly well fed up. I thought you 
-were such a sport and-f-oh, what’s the use of talking. You don’t 
give a danm. Faith. 

VAjm Very well. 

(JSa^ Bobbie and Faith ^0 ^ordlen.) 

Etakgelihe (comi/ng forward, moves between Chesterfield a^ arm^ 
(^ur4r-—€ontem \ It strikes me as being a singu^ify 

practical joke—I’m very disappointed in you, Uncle Daniel. 

(Exitn.) 

Oliveb (coming in fford of Joyob). So am I---damned disap- 
pointed. I thought yoii were too decent to dp a thing like that. 

(Exit iBL.) 

Joyce. I think you’re hoirid, it’ll get all over the school now. 
(iS^ into Acars 

(Sylvia and hoh at Uncle -Daniel.) 

Dab^el. They’ve allj had a go at me. Haven’t you anything to 
say too, Sylvia ? 

Sylvia No, I haven’t anything to say at all. 

Uncle Daniel. Oh 1 (Sito in ormc^ir.) 

Sylvia. You see I kpew all the time. (Goes to above him.) 
Daniel (inorednlowslj^). You knew? 

Sylvia. Well, I gue^ed from the first and found out afterwards. 
Daniel. But how I 

Sylvia. Well, uncle I darling, I knew that no one with a smile 
like yours could ever hive a bob ! 

(Kisses him^ goes off lifting. Uncle Daniel scales himseff in 
iamd^ir, milinsf^.} 



ACT III. 


ScEHiE.'^The scene is the same as the Receding acts. Alterations ifi 
the Jumiture are noted at the end of the play. It is seven-thirty on 
the imrmng folUy^^ the events of Act II. Whenthe Curtain me«, 
the sfwn is strecmvng in through the open window l.o. Bobbie can 
he 8^ standing fast outside looking up apparently at an uppet 
window. 

-Bobbie (calling softly). Faitli l Faith I 
Faith (heard off). , What is it ? 

Bobbie. Come down and talk to me. 

Faith. Don’t be silly — 

Bobbie. Please do— rve ^ot lots to tell you. 

Faith. Oh, all right— wait a minute. \ 

(Bobbie comes mooching into the hall through the window. Enies 
Esjrm doamstoArs.) 

Faith. Gkiod morning, Mr. Definott. (Offers hand coldly.) 
Bobbie (L.O.). I sot— you have been quick. 

Faith (o., coldly), rve been up for hours— what is it you want t 
Bobbie. Fve had a perfectly miserable night— I couldn’t sleep 
a wink. I want to know if you really meant what you said last 
niAt. 

Paxth. Of course I really meant it, how silly you are. 

Bobbie. I’m not silly^ — I thought maybe it was only the heat of 
the moment that made you so utterly beastly. 

Faith. If you’re going to be rude I shall go away. (She sits 
down in ohaAr hy Chesterfield.) 

Bobbie. Do you reaHy care for me so little that you can give me 
up at a moment’s notice like that t 
Fateh. You will not. understand Bobbie— I had to. 

Bobbie. Why ? 

Faith. Because mother made me promise. 

Bobbie (up to her). What did she make you promise f 

Faith. She mad® me promise that— that- 

Bobbie. Well 1 

Faith. WeH, you see I’m an only child, and mother wants me 
to be happy above aU things and— — 

«0 
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Bobbib. I could naake you happy^wond'erfully happy. 

Faith. Mother doei^n’t think so. You see I’ve always been used 
to having money and jcomforts and things. 

Bobbib. Do you ijnagine that 1 shouldn’t have been able to 
give you all the comfotts you wanted whether I had uncle’s money 
or not I Why, in a ^ear or so I shall be making hundreds and 
hundreds. I mean to be successful — ^nothing will stop me. 

Faith. Well, Bobbie, ii you come to me again then, perhaps 
mother would-- 

Bobbib. You mean! that I’m to go on working for my happiness 
on the off chance of yohr being free to accept me ? Neither you nor 
your mother have enoxfgh trust in me to believe that 1 shall make a 
kg name for myself. ; Good God, it was a pretty thought of your 
parents to call you *'|Faith.”^ I suppose if you had a couple of 
sisters you’d call themi Hope and Charity. 

FAim It’s no use b^ing angry and beastly about it. One must 
use a little common sense. 

Bobbib. It isn’t a question of common sense, but common decency. 

Faith. How dare 3 fou say that. {She jmlU him round hy ^ leg 
of hie tfoueere. He h^hsejher hcmd away. She repeate this business,) 
^y can’t we just be mends ? 

' Bobbib. You know I’m much too fond of you to be just friends. 
Men can’t switch thei^ feelings on and o£E like bath-^taps. If they 
mean a thing they me^n it, and there’s an end of it. 

Faith. I wish I’d bever come down at all if all you mean to do 
is grumble at me. ^ ^ 

Bobbib. It’s more i than grumbling — it’s genuine unhappiness. 
{Sits on form below tabtp.) I quite realise now that you never really 
cared for me a bit, in! spite of what you said; but still I want to 
find out why-^Ay you’ve changed so suddenly^ why need you have 
hurt me so much. If | Vou’d written breaking it ofi^ it would have 
been different, but yoijiVe been so— so unnecessarily brutal. 

Faith. It was mother’s fault. * / 

Bobbib. Is everyt^ug you do your mother’s affair I Does she 
count every breath yoU take ! Why, your life simply can’t be worth 
living I 

Faith. I wish I cquld make you see. . . . 

Bobbib {in a lower iegister). I’m afraid' you’ve made me see too 
much. I didn’t know; people could be so cklous and cruel. • . . 

Faith {quicUy). I’k net callous and cruel. 

BobUib. Oh yjcU are, and you’ve made me determine one 
thing, and that is that jhenceforth I honestly mean to cut women out 
of my life for everi (4 inot»/fom Faith.) I know it’s a hsckneyed 
thing to say, but I miean it. I ought to have taken a lesson from 
othmr feUows’ ^eriebces, b^ 

Faot. I Ibink yoii^re very wily and chillfish to be so latter. 

Bobbib. Bitter soHricaUifJ) Wlmt dse^ c^^ be| 
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The one giil whom I cared for and trueted has gaily thrown me ovei 
the first mom^ she hears that 1 am not going to have as much 
money as' she thought. Tm losing my temper now, and Fm glad 
of it, I shall probably repent every word I say afterwards, but that 
won’t stop me telling you exactly what I think of you. I don’t 
suppose you’ve ever been in love at all-— except to the extent of hav- 
ing sign^ photographs of Owen Nares and Henry Ainley stuck all 
over your bedroom, but when you do, 1 hope you get it really badly, 
you deserve to be absolutely utterly wretched, as wretched as 
you’ve made me, and I hope when you do marry that you get a 
rotten old Scotch marmalade maker who says “ Hoots 1 and spills 
hag^s all down his waistcoat. 

Faith (bursting into tsars). Oh, Bobbie, how dare you. ... 

r to her and goes doton on his knees) 

, Faith darling, forgive me, I didn’t mean a word of 
it— I swear I didn’t. ... 

Faith (they both rise). Whether you meant it or not I hate you. 
(Pushes him away.) You’re blatant and beastly, and I never wish to 
see you again. (She walks upstairs and. pomes.) 1 shall have 
breakfast in my room. (Exit.) 

(Bobbie stamps oyt and collides with Stlvia, who is coming in with 
a bunch of freshly picked Jlo^ 

Bobbie, Why can’t you look where you’re going 

(He stamps out of sight.) 

Sylvia. Nice sweet-tempered little fellow. (Moves to above 
table ; ptUs roses in bowl. Takes ” Daily Mirror ” from windouh 
seaif goes down to G^terfield ai%d reads it.) 

(Enter Daniel downstairs with bag. He comes very quietly and 
doesnH see Sylvia. He stumbles ard Sylvia watches him.) 

Sylvia (suddenly). Excuse me 1 Have you been stealing any 
thing. 

DAmEL (puUing down bag). Damn I I didn’t want any one to 
see me. 

Sylvia. ^Where were you going ? 

Daniel (coming b.o.). To the Oreen Hart. I couldn’t face 
another me^ like dinner last night. 

Sylvia. I know it was pretty awful, but you can’t go out of the 
house like this. Mother’d be furious. 

Daniel. One more wouldn’t matter^— everybody else is. (Com- 
mg L.O.) 

Sylvia. Fm not a bit. 

Daniel. I know, I was just going to except you; you’ve been 
oharming, but really it was t^ible. 1 can’t stay. Oliver has suoh 
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a lowering expressidn, and if Joyce gives me one m dumb anima] 
in paiii” look, I shaU scream. 

Sylvia. I can’t uijiderstand why they’re all being so silly— I 
gave them credit for j^ore sense of humour. 

Daniel. And Bob]|>ie — Bobbie was the worst of the lot. 

Sylvia. Well, onei can forgive him a little more because of 
Faith. 

Daniel. Why ? What about Faith ? 

Sylvia {rising, going to him). Oh, the little beast chucked him 
last night, the momenp she heard you weren’t going to leave him a 
fortune. 

Daniel. Did she, by Jove ! 

Sylvia b.o.). Personally I’m delighted. I always dis- 

trusted her, and this I proves what I’ve said all along. But that 
doesn’t make Bobbie any better tempered about it. 

Daniel (l.o.). Poojr old Bobbie, I bet he hates me. 

Sylvia. If he doegi he’s a fool. 

Daniel. After all you can’t blame him, it’s only natural. 

Sylvia. He ought ^ be jolly grateful to you for being the means 
of showing her up. 

Daniel. Perhaps— fbut he won’t be. i know what it feels like ; 
we all go through it sometime or another. I’d love to wring that 
girl’s neck though. i 

Sylvia. You like Bobbie best of us all, don’t you ? 

Daniel. With the ' exception of you— ^yes. I think it’s because 
he’s the most like me. He is, you Imow. If he’d lived my life he’d 
have done exactly the j^me things. ^ 

Sylvia. I wonder.! {Sits L. of Chesterfield.) 

BAmmj {smilmg). I know. {He sits on cha^^y head of 
He*0 got just the same regard for the truth, the same sublime con- 
tempt of the world, ^nd the same amount of bombast and good 
opinion of himself thai I started with, I only hope he’ll make better 
use of his chances, ahd carve out a better career , for himself. 

Sylvia. If he does, he’ll owe it all to you— first for rousing him 
up and making him Work, and secondly for getting rid of Faith for 
him. Had he married her, she’d have been a millstone round his 
neck. He doesn’t realize it now^ but yesterday was one of the 
luckiest days of his life. 

Daniel. D’you really think bo ? 

Sylvia. I’m sure of it. 

Dajhbl. Th^ splendid* You’ve bucked me up tre- 

mendously. I shan’t mind the Green Hart nearly so much now. 
{Rising.) 

Sylvia (putting hi^ Uncle, you’re not to go to ^t^ 

Green Hart sA sMy I ^n’t have it. 

Daniel, i must. Whto they all sit roundiooking reproachfully 
at me, it makes zne fe^ as if I^c^ sink under the table* 
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Sylvia {jpaUing him and kneeUng by him). ^But they tron’in- 
they’ll have got over it. 

Daniel. They’re all much too young to get over being made 
fools of as quicMy as that. 

Sylvia. But, uncle ^ 

Daniel. It’s no use— I’m firm. I won’t come back until they 
want me. As a matter of fact I realise I’ve been very foolish. I 
shoiddn’t have let things go so far. Naturally they were terribly 
disappointed at my wanting to live till eighly-two or eighty-three, 
and not having any money to leave them. 

Sylvia, i^ey’re not really disappointed so much as outraged. 
They feel you’ve been laughing up your sleeve at them, as of course 
you have. 

. Daniel. No, I haven’t — ^you’re wrong there— I haven’t. I 
couldn’t help you financially. I’d borrowed the money to come over 
and the cheque I’d sent before. I’d just won, so I thought that the 
only way to assist at all was to use mental persuasion on all of you. 
There’s always something fascinating in the idea of having money 
left one. It seems such an easy way of getting it. Of course it 
answered better than I could have imagined in my wildest dreams. 

Sylvia. It was a little unnecessary to take each of us aside like 
you did and stuff us up with hope. 

Daniel. That and a bunch of keys was all I had. It was such 
a wonderful situation. I — never having had a penny in the wide, 
(gaily)y arranging to leave you my entire fortune. {Ee starts to 
laugL\ You must confess it was very, very funny. 

SiOLViA {aUo laiighing). Yes, it was . . . {They h^th laugh heartily). 

Daniel {still laughing). And when I said I had sleeping sick- 
vuess l ... 

Sylvia {weak with laughter). Oh, uncle, how could you. 

{wifing his eyes). Oh dear, oh dear! 

Sylvia. Poor mother getting more mystified every minute, and 
bothered poor Tibbets till he doesn’t know if he is on Us head or his 
heels. 

Daniel {rising suddenly). But look here, they’ll all be down in a 
minute. (Sylvia stands up.) They mustn’t find me here, poised 
for flight. Imust go at once. {Going behind Chesterfield and picking 
up b^.) 

Sylvia (l. of him). Yes, but will you promise on your word of 
honour to come back the moment I send for you ? 

Daniel. If you give me yovr word of honour not to send for me 
until everythmg’s qmteall right and every one is perfectly amiable 
towards me. I couldn’t bear any more rebuffs. I should burst 
into teiu» if anybody even gave me a look 1 

Sylvia. Yes, I’ll promise. 

Daniel. I trust you because, after you spotted from the 
first. 
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Sylvia. That wasii’t very difficult. I’ve always had a good 
eye for hypocrites. (|Dai7IEL slaps her.) Mind you. don’t go any 
f^her afield than thfe Oreen Hart ! 

, Dakiel. You bet J shan’t 1 

{Exift DAmsoj ihrimgh w 

Sylvia Qoojdng out of window after Am). Bye-bye f 
down stage.) Bless hh heart ! 

{Bnteur Gbiggs /rom b. with breakfast dishes which he places on side- 

bocrrd.) 

Gbiggs. Will you I do the cofiee as usual, miss ? 

Sylvia. Yes, Grig^. By the way, get me a bigger bowl for 
those roses when you! have time. 

Gbiggs. Yes, missl ^ ^ ^ 

(He ha/ngs hudly on a big gong, and eadts b. Enter Mbs. Dbbmott 

downstairs.) 

Sylvia. Hello, mother. (Kiss ctcross bahisters.) 

Debmott. G^od morning, darling. Are there any letters ? 
Sylvia. Only one | for you, I think. 

Mbs. Debmott (takf^ iher from table). From Tibbets, I expect. 
(Sniffs at it.) No! From Isobel Harris. (Sits at' the head of 
^ hojie she doesn’t want to come and stay — 

couldn’t bear that. (Opens it.) Oh no, it’s only to say that 
Fanny’s engaged t^o ism officer in the Coldstream Guards. How 
splendid for her. 

Sylvia. Poor Fan^y— I’m glad. (Sits in chair on hermother^s 

m 

Mbs. Debmott. Why do you say poor Fanny, dear ? I’m sure 
she’s vety fortunate. Now-a-days when nice men are so scarce. 
I was only saying — ^ 

Sylvia. She didn’t say he was a nice man — only that he was in 
the Coldstream Guardt- I said poor because I can just imagine all her 
awful relations as bridesmaids, and her father and mother shoving 
her up the altar stept in their efiorts to get her safely married. 

Mbs. Debmott. hspbel means well, although she’s a little trying. 
But I’ve never liked i Charlie — no man with such a long, droopy 
moustache couM ever jbe really trusted. Besides, they’re so ihsani- 
tary. Sound the gon^ again, dear. ^ I d.o wish they*d all learn to 
be a little more punctliiaL 

(Sylvia dees so, and returns to sideboard. Enter Joyce downstairs 
followed by Oliveb ;i they are both obviomly suffering from temper, 
Th^ both kiss nwaher.) 

Joyce (iddsagreedblyl as she comes dsnmstairs). All right 1 All 
ri^l^^ coming.; What’s the fuss ? (Sits on fmh^ 
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(Oliver crosses to GhesUrfieldy ^hs up Sylvia’s paper cmd reads, 
pacing up (md down,) 

Mbs. Debmott. There’s no fuss^ darling, but it’s stupid to let 
bhe breakfast get qold. I’ve got mushrooms this morning, specially 
because Uncle Daniel likes them. 

{Enter Bobbie from garden profoundly gloomy. Kisses mother,) 
Bobbie. You could hear that beastly gong a mile ofE. 

(Sylvia crosses to table with coffee and milk,) 

Mbs. Debmott. I’m so glad, dear. It shows it’s a good gong. 
Ring the bell, will you, Oliver ? (Oliveb does so,) Where’s Evange- 
line ? She’s generally quite an early bird. 

(Efder Evangeline downstairs. She is distinctly depressed, 

Evangblinb (on Here I am, mother (^‘sses Mbs. 

Debmott). {With sarcasm,) What a pity it is that the bath water 
isn’t a Utile hotter. I hate tepidity in anything. {Sits on Sylvia’s 
Irft,) 

(Bobbie serves hacon, sitting at the foot of the table, facing Mbs 

Debmott.) 

Oliver. If Joyce didn’t bounce in and take it all it would be 
hotter. 

Joyce. I didn’t have a bath at all this morning, so there. 
Oliver. Well, you’re a djrty little pig then. 

Mrs. Debmott. There’s probably something wrong with the 
boiler. I’ll see about it after brealdast. 

{Enter Griggs, comes below Mbs. Debmott.) 

Oh, Griggs, just tap on Miss Crombie’s door, will you, and tell her 
that brealdast is ready. 

Griggs. Miss Crombie wished me to say that she is taking 
breakfast in her bedroom, madam. I’m sen^ng up a tray. 

Mbs. Debmott. Quite right, Griggs. I wonder if she’s feeling 
ill 07 anything. I’ll go up presently. Oh, and will you find out if 
Mr. Davis is coining down soon ? 

Griggs. Mr. Davis is not in his room, madam. 

Mbs. Debmott. . Not ? How very strange — ^he’s probably in 
the garden somewhere. That’ll do, Griggs ? 

{Exit Griggs, r.) 

Perhaps you’d better sound the gong again, Bobbie, he might not 
have hea^ it. 

(Bobbie erasing in front of table goes to the gong and bangs savagely 
on it. Every ofne stops up their ears,) 

'Mrs. Debmovt. You seem to have taken a dislike to that 
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gong, darling. We. niiust start without him, that’s all. Do sit 
down, Oliver, you’re n^uch too big to pace backwards and forwards 
like that. Pour out ijhe coffee, Sylvia dear, 4f it’s ready. 

(Oliver eiu on Evangeline’s Bobbie sits again at the foot 
of the table, Joyce drops her fork with a hud clatters one 
jurnps, SYhYiA poufs 

Evanoelins. If y^u’d endeavour to cultivate a little more 
repose, Joyce dear, it would be an advantage. 

Joyce (truculmtly), 11 couldn’t help it. 

Mrs. Dbrmott (Rightly)* Fancy — Fanny Harris is engaged. 
Bobbie (^Jo<w»%). iV^t fum 

Mrs. Dermott. It may not be fun to you, but it wiU be most 
amusing to Mrs. HarrW 1 do wish Daniel would come in. Where 
can he be ? 

Bobbie. No one cares, anyhow. 

Mrs. Dermott. Ho!w cail you be so horrid, Bobbie — I did think 
you’d have recovered from your silly temper before this. Fancy 
not being able to take] a joke. 

Oliveb. , It wasn’t a joke, it was true. 

Mrs. Dermott. Y4u really are utterly absurd. Pass me the 
toast. I wouldn’t have believed you could all have been so silly. 
I expect Uncle Daniel I is just laughing at you. 

Oliver. Yes, that’i just what he is doing. 

Mrs, Dermott. I iteally think, Oliver, that you, as the eldest, 
ought to set a little better example. And the marmalade— thank 
you. After all, considering how good he’s been to us, we might 
allow him to have a . little joke without becoming disagreeable-even 
if it doem’t amuse us very much. Why, I— / 

Joyce. But, mother, I tell you it isn’t a jok^it’s the gospel 
truth. 

Mrs. Dermott. * I’ve never known such a set of maddening chil- 
dren. Pass me the paper, will you, Sylvia ? I wish to read it. 

(Sylvia her newfpcfper from window seat and ^ opens ii out 
a/ryi re^ the family altogether. Telegraphr-with extra 

pages inserted.) 

Oliver (ireal^r^ silence). Has any one seen my tennis 
racquet? , 

Joyce. BobHe had! it yesterday. 

Bobbie. No, I didji’t. \ 

Joyce. Yes, you did, you and Faith— -I saw you. 

Oliver. WeU, whejpe is it now. 

Sylvia (rtminali/vel^^ I did see a racquet behind the summer 
house this morning. Would that be it ? 

Oliver {furiously). ! Look here, Bobbie, if you go leaving^^^^m 
racquet out all night again I’ll punch your head. . . , 
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Boqbib {rMng, Jl(mng u^}. I tell you I never touched your 
damned racquet — Fve got one of my own. {Knocks Ms chavt over,) 

Joyce, A jolly rotten one, though. 

Bobbie. Shut up, Joyce, and mind your own business. 

Evangeline. Don’t speak to Joyce like that, Bobbie. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Bobbie. I’ll speak how I like. / 

Oliver Not while I’m here, you won’t. 

Bobbie (jeeringly). Come on, oh strong and silent elder brother, 
let’s be manly and knock one another about. 

Oliver. A little more of that would do you a lot of good. 

Bobbie. WeU, you’d better not try it. 

(Oliver knocks a plate on to the floor^ breaking it,) 

There, that’s what happens when you let elephants loose in the 
house. {Picks up his chadr.) 

{During thiSf Mbs. Dermott does comic business mth newspaper^ 
repeatedly dropping sheets and attempting to fold the paper,) 

Mrs. Dermott. Oliver, if you and Bobbie can’t stop quarrelling 
you’d better both leave the table. I can’t think what’s the matter 
with you all. Just because Uncle Daniel chose to have a little fun 
with you, you all behave like bears with sore heads. 

(Bobbie and Oliver re-sit and continue ^ing,) 

Evangeline. Uncle Daniel meant ^very word he said, mother. 
He hasn’t got a penny in the world. 

Mrs. Dermott. Nonsense, Evangeline. How do you suppose 
he could get backwards and forwards to America and send me large 
cheques and things 1 

Joyce. He wins a little from time to time by horse-racing. 

Mrs. Dermott. Eubbish. No one can never win at horse- 
racing. I never did. The bookies and jockeys and people don’t 
let you. 

Evangeline. Mother dear, how con you be so obstinate. I tell 
you he told us all about it in here yesterday afternoon— gave us 
his solemn word— 

Mrs. Dermott. But only in fun, darling, only in fun— he’s 
obviously a very rich man. 
t Oliver. Hah j 

Mrs. Dermoot. By the by, I wish one of you would just go 
into the garden and find him. The mushrooms will be ruined. 

Sylvia. He isn’t in the garden at all, mother, he’s gone to the 
Oreen Hart, 

(AU look surprised,) 

Mrs. Dermott. What do you mean, Sylvia ? Why has he gons 
to the Oreen Harif 
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Sylvia. Because etery one here had been so beastly to him. 

(They aU continue breakfast hurriedly.) 

Tjou mean that he— Oh, Sylvia 1 (iSfte 
bursts into tears.) : 

Sylvia. Mother darling, don’t cry. • • • (Rises and kisses her.) 

Mbs. Dbbmott {u)^'ping bitterly}-. Darling Danny. My only 
brother. And you’ve !dnven him. away — after all his kindness and 
eve^hing. Oh, how bould you ? Hpw could you ? He must be 
sent for at once, (^he rises and rings the belly dropping hits of 
newspaper en route.) ! You’re wicked, wicked children, and you 
don’t deserve any one I to be kind to you ever again. 

i (Enters Qbiggs, b.) 

Oh, Griggs, send the par down to the Green Hart at 
Mr. Davis. ' 

GniGas. Yes, madam. , 

I (Exit Griogs, r.) 

Mrs. Dbrmoto (o). How dare you behave like you have done. 
I shall never, never forgive you— you’re cruel and horrid and— 

Oliver. It’s all veiry fine, mother, but he made fools of us. 

Mrs. Dermott. Hp didn’t do anything of the sort— he only 
meant it kindly — agoing to all that trouble, too (she weeps again), 
with one foot in thegrafve. 

Bobbie. And the lother in the Green Hart. ^ 

Joyce. He’s not going to die. He said he meant to live to 
eighly^wo. 

Mi^. Dermott. Eighty^hree, I tMnk, was the age, dear, but 
that’s just another instance of his dear unselfishness — so that you 
wouldn’t worry over lum. I know I I’m going up to my room — 
you’ve upset me for thje rest of the day. Call me the very moment 
he comesv Oh, how cjould you 1 How could you be so unkind I 
Oh, just look at my dose, it’s all red and shiny. 

(Exit upstairs. Sylvia follows, standing at the foot of the s^mrs, 
looking after^ J^jer. There is sUmce for a numerd.) 

Bobbie. That’s tom it. 

Joyce. Now what pre we to do ! 

Sylvia (rmoing dm^). I know. (At head of table.) 

Oliver. What, then ? 

Sylvia. Apologise to Uncle Dan, every one of you, for being such 
utter beasts. i 

Oliver. Well, I’m hanged 1 

{During the following speechy the others bredkfastsJ) 

SYLVUy So you joUy^^^^^^ Who do you owe your 

portion in the motm| works to,^^ Q^ 
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you owe your song successes to, Bobbie? Uncle Dan. And 
you, Joyce, d’you think you’d have won a single thing if it hadn’t 
been for him ? Do you imagine Evangeline would have had the 
vim to have stuck to her notel if it hadn’t been for Uncle Dan’s 
faith in her ? I know I should never have done a things either. 
And all we did it for apparently, was that he could die oS con- 
veniently and leave us his money*— the moment he’d done that 
I suppose we should have stopped working. What charming 
characters ! Waiting for a man to ^e, and then getting disagreeable 
because he says he doesn’t want to. Do you think any one of you 
would stop, work now for anything? Of course you wouldn’t. 
1 know th^. Don’t you see that Uncle Dan chose the one and 
only way of really helping us ? He’s worked wonders and we ought 
to be thankful to hW until our dying day. ... 

Bobbie {imrmalade an toast in han^. It’s all very fine for you— • 
hejiasn’t come between you and the only person you’ve ever loved. . . . 

Sylvia. And that’s one of the best things of all — he’s been 
the means of showing Faith up in her tnie colours. Bobbie, you 
must realise now in your heart of hearts what a rotter she is ? 

Bobbie. She wouldn’t have been if it wasn’t for her beastly 
mother. Just because you found him out before us, by a fiuke, 
you think you can preach to us about being rude to him. Well, 
you’d have been just as bad under the saihe circumstances, if not 
worse. The fact of yoii having spotted his game doesn’t make it 
any the less disgusting. He’s behaved atrociously and you know 
it, making fools of us all. What do you think my friends will say ? 
Joyce’s school girls ? Vangy’s literary nuts ? 

Sylvia (coming down r. to below Chesterfield), It’s your own silly 
faults. You shouldn’t have told them. 

EvANGELmB (risifhg). Don’t be so superior. Of course we only 
did in confidence. (Going up b., followed by Joyce.) 

Sylvia. Well, that’s not Uncle Dan’s fault, he only did it for 
the best. ... 

Bobbie. Best be damned ! 

> Sylvia. If you can’t curb your language I should think you’d 
better go outside. 

Bobbie (rising, knife in hand), I shall do exactly as I like. I’m 
fed up with you, Sylvia, you’re as bad as he is. (Throws knife on 
table,) And if you think you can get round us by making excuses 
for him you’re jolly well mistaken. I suppose all this is a put-up 
job ! (Moves to l.o.) 

Sylvia (b.o.). How dare you, Bobbie ! It’s nothing of the 
sort. V Oifiy luckily I have a little discrimination, I can see the 
difierence between good and bad, and Uncle Dan’s good, good all 
through. He wouldn’t do harm to any one or anything in the 
world,* He did all this out of genuine Imdness. He couldn’t help 
us in any other way, so he made us work, hoping it would improve 
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us. And I idionld thinjk: he’d go bank to America sick and wretched 
inside with disappointment we, his only 

relatives, have only liked him and been nice to him because of his 
money^waiting for hjim to die like beastly treacherous ghouls. 

(EyAjNGELiNE 

That’s what jon are,j ghouls I (Turning on EvAKaELiNE.) And 
selfish pigs, and if yoiii don’t apologise to him I shall never speak 
to any of ycm again. ! 

Oliveb. Hah! (TJirows dotm eervieUe and exits 
Sylvia. Oh, you’rej very dignified walking out like that without 
saying anything. I hate you! I hate you all! Poor Uncle 
Daniel — it’s rotten. (JShs bursU Chester^ 

my 

(Towards the erid of her sp the rest h^ve risen amd walked out^ 

their heads in t^ air, Ry Bobbie kicks violently at paper ^ o^^^ 
and goes, upstairs, f here is a rrmfm^s pause, then enter BiLmmL 
from gard^.y 

Daihel (coming o.).i I left the oar down the drive, hoping to 
make a sweet lovable entrance with perhaps a few rose leaves on 
my coat. Where is everybody ? 

Sylvia (sniffing on phesterfieW^. It’s no use, they’re still being 
beastly. Mother sent! for you. She’s frightf^y upset at yo^ 
going to the Green Hdrt, 

Daniel. If they’re; keeping it up, I think I’d better go back. 
(Moving towards entrance.) 

Sylvia (rising). -Nol, you’re not to do anything of the sortj you’re 
to stay here. (Firmly.) They can be as disagreeable as they like, 
Wt’ll go about together 1; you can come to the studio with me to-mor- 
row morning. 

Daniel {up to her); You, Sylvia, are what is described as a 
sympathetic character; You’ve been very nice to me all along. 
Can I leave you anything? 

Sylvia. Don’t jok^ about it, uncle, it’s all so horrid. 

Daniel. If I don’t; joke I shall burst into storms of passionate 
sobbing. (Moves down c.) 

Sylvia. That would be rather awful. Here comes mother. . . . 

(Ent^ Mbs. Debmott downstairs.) 

Mbs. Debmott. Difhny darling, why were you so silly as to take 
any notice of the children ? They’re unkind and heartless, and I 
ordered the. mushroonis specially for ypu this morning. Sit down 
and have them now. They’ll be quite hot still. (She pushes him 
into chair.) Sylvia, gpt them, if you please. I can’t think why 
they’re all behaving Uke this, I diall never forgive them, Danny 
dear. You won’t let the**' upset you, wSl you f . 
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(Shd Msm him. Mrs. Dbrmott siu in Sylvia's chair, Daniel 
< n Mbs. Dermott’s.) 

Daniel. Well, they seem to have upset eveiything else. 

{Enter QRioas, b.) 

Mrs. Debmott. Bring some more toast and cofiee, Griggs. Or 
would you rather have tea 1 

Daniel. Tea, please. 

Mrs. Debmott. Tea then, Griggs. 

Griggs. Very good, madam. {Piehs up remains of paper above 
Chesterfield and exit ^.) 

Sylvia {handing him plate of mmhrooms and bacon). Here you 
are, uncle dear— I’m going upstairs. Call me if you want anything. 

{JExit Sylvia upstairs.) 

Daniel. I will. 

Mrs. Debmott. Fm sure he won’t. 

Daniel. Now look here, Anne, you’re not to include Sylvia 
in your fury against the family. She has been perfectly sweet. 

Mrs. Debmott. So she ought to be — and the others as well. 
Such nonsense, I never heard of such a thing. Not being able to 
take a joke better than .t^hat. I don’t know what’s happened to 
them, they were such dear good-natured children. They used to 
make booby traps and apple-pie beds for one another and not mind 
a bit. 

(Mrs. Debmott keeps buttering toast for him, arranging U round 
his plate.) 

Daniel. But you see, Anne, this perhaps has irritated them 
more than an apple-pie bed. 

Mrs. Debmott. I don’t see why, it’s just as harmless, and much 
less trouble. 

Daniel. If I had known they were going to take it so badly 
I should have thought of something else. I have lots of ideas. 
But even now, when I come to look back over everything, 1 don’t 
see what else I could have done. 

Mrs. Debmott. You’re just the kindest old darling in the world 
and everything, every single thing you have done for us, has been 
perfect. 

Daniel. Dear Anne, don’t be absurd. It was nothing, worse 
than nothing, but I’d ^given it a lot of thought, and after all it has 
bucked them up and made them work. They’re looking much 
better in health, too. 

Mrs. Dermott; Oh, Danny, I only wish you were better in 
health. The shadow of your illness just hangs over me like a 
ni^tmare; I can*t pass a flower shop without thinking of you. 

Daniel (puis doum knife and fork). But I’m not ill at all. I’ve 
no int^tion of dying until I’m eighty-three or even eighty-four. 
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Mbs. Uebmott. Dw old boy, you’re only saying that so that 
I shan’t worry. (/SAs idobs Aer e^es.) But it’s no use, you can’t 
deceiYo me, you know^ 

Daniel./ But, Ann^, I swear.— < 

M^E^. DEEiiKOTT. say no more about it. It 

only upsets me and here’s your tea. 

(SAe taXses tea Jhm GBfQGS, who has entered with tea and toast. He 
goes off ag ain,\ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Have you seen your doctor lately 1 

Daniel (fe%ned2^).i Yes, I saw him the other day. 

Mbs. Debmott eea). And what did he say ? 

Daniel {confus^, i Well— ei>— I don’t know-^he sounded me. 

Mbs. DEBMotT; Yjes, they always do that. I wonder why. 
Your illness has nothibg to do with your heart has it ? 

Daniel (firmly). My dear Anne, I haven’t got an illness. 

Mbs. Debmott. rijn sure I hope not, dear, but if he said that, 
I should really get anbther more expert opinion if I were you. A 
man like that can’t lie really reliable. I don’t believe in doctors 
ever since poor MiUicjsnt Jenkins died. ' 

Daniel. Look herej, Anne, I really do want to make you under* 
stand that what I told the children is perfectly true. I haven’t 
any money. 

Mbs. Debmott. Nonsense, dear, you can’t pull my leg as easily 
as that. How were you able to send that cheque when I mbst 
needed it, and those l({>vely Christmas presents, and the fares back- 
wards and forwards ^ America — I believe you’ve got some big 
surprise for us all latc^ on and you’re afraid that we’ll guess it. 

Daniel. Yes, Ihaive. 

Mbs. Debmott (rising). Now look here, dear, I must leave you 
for a little while. Saturday is the busiest morning in the whole 
week. Finish o£E yoi^ breakfast and smoke a pipe — or a cigar or 
something ; if any of the children come near you, just ignore them 
or pretend to be i^htifuUy angry m That will bring<them 

round. 

(HfOer QmoGs hurriedlyr b.) 

Gbiogs. If you plbase, madam, the boiler is making the most 
peculiar noises. Shalj I send for Brown to come and look at it ? 

iK^js. Debmott. 1 jion’t think that will do it any good, but still 
p^haps you’d better.! I’ll come myself in a minute. 

(Exit Gbigos, ^ 

Mbs. Debmott (g^. Really, everything is going wrong this 
morning, first you, panny, then the boiler ; sometimes life isn’t 
worth Uving— I do h^pe it won’t burst. 

(ExU Mbs. Debmott,! b. Daniel sUs thoi^htful for a mvnent and 
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then resumes his hreaJ(f€bst. Enter Joyce from garden. She Bees 
Uncle Daniel anti comes rather sheepishly up to him.) 

Joyce. Uncle, I- — • 

Daniel {gruffly). Good mon^g* 

Joyce (feebly). Good morning, (There iJs a long pause.) Uncle 
Daniel — ^weVo— ^r— weVe aU been talking — ^ — - 
Daniel. That’s quite a natural and healthy occupation. 
Joyce. We—we were talking about you. 

' Daniel. That makes it none the less natural or healthy. 

Joyce. Of course it didn’t. You see — I mean to say — we — 
well, they sent me in to tell you that- — 

Daniel. Perhaps you’d better tell me another time when you 
are more in the mood. Have you seen the papers anywhere ? 

Joyce, They ought to be over there. (She points to window 
seat B., and goes down to Bobbie’s chair.) 

Daniel and moving quickly to b.). Thanks. Don’t you 

bother— I can get my own paper. (Gets newspaper and returns to 
his seat at the head of the UMe.) 

(There is a long sUencCy Daniel reads the paper. Joyce shakes her 
head as Oliveb strolls in from the garden and looks at Joyce for 
nrws.) 

\ 

OuvEB. Have you had your breakfast, uncle ? 

Daniel. Yes, thank you, and I slept beautifully. 

Oliveb. It’s a joUy nice morning. 

Daniel. That remark makes up in truth for what it lacks in 
originality. 

Oliveb. Oh. (Moves to window, L.o,, turns, catohes Daniel’s 
eye and turns quickly back.) 

(Joyce continues to fidget at the foot of the taUe. Enter Bobbie 
doumstairs and Evangeline b. They look meaningly at Joyce, 
who shakes her head vigorously.) 

Daniel. Bbve you a headache, Joyce, you keep wagging it 
about. 

Joyce (t;cry politely). No, thank you, uncle, I 

Daniel. Splendid, then I shan’t have to ofer you an aspirin. 
Evangeline and Bobbie (together, coming forward hand-in-hand 
down B.C.). .Uncle, we’ve all been—— (Th^ stop.) 

Daniel. Yes ? 

(There ishmness of each of them wishing (he other to speak to Daniel.) 

Tell me one thing, if any of you are capable of uttering a word, is 
this a game ? Ebve 1 got to guess whether something’s a vegetable 
or a mineral or something ? 
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EViiifaBLmi!. No, uncle, it’s a much Imiex game than that— 
for us, anyhow. WeVje come to apologise. 

Daihel {lowering M peeper)* Oh, have you? {Turm to them.) 

Eyakoelinb. Oh, \^on’t you please be nice and make it easier 
for us? 

Daniel. You hone iof you made things in the least easy for 

■niCiV'-r./v 

Evanoeline. I know we didn’t, but we’re all sorry— frightfully 
sorry — ^we’ve talked it | all over. Sylvia said we were beasts and 
ghouls and we wouldn’t admit it then, but we do now. We are 
terribly ashamed of tlie way we’ve behaved. Please, please say 
you forpve us. {Kneels to him,) 

Bobbie {placing chait behind Cheeterjidd), And it doesn’t matter 
about Faith, uncle, I’mi glad you were the means of showing her up. 
I don’t love her a bit jnow. I hate her, and we aU want you to 
understand that we’d leather have you alive and with us than all 
the beastly money in t|he world. 

Joyce {leaning fortp^d over table). And we’ll do anything you 
like to atone for it. V^e’U abase ourselves like they used 
olden days to show they repented. 

Oliveb. Will you Ut it gO at that, uncle ? {He comes forward 
to L. of Daniel.) 

DmiTsi, {softly). Ishjcmld justlM^ Evangeline.) 

Joyce comes round and Mm. Oliver nmes dototi l. Evange- 
Lnjns mot;es behind table.) 

Joyce (running to 40*^ Sylvia ! ’‘Mother, come here ! 

It’s all right ! i 

{Ent^ Mbs. Dermott / rom r.) 

Mrs* Dermott. Tvjs just come out of the boiler. What on 
earth is all this noise ?| 

Joyce. We’ve all m^e it up with Uncle Daniel and he’s forgiven 

US.'^- 

JIrs^ Dermott. Fiu sure I’m very glad, darlings, and I hope 
you’re none of yoir tooj old to take a lesson from it. {Comes to 
Daniel’s R.) 

|(£ntor Sylvia doiimsto^ 

Sylvia. Is everything forgiven and forgotten ? 

Daniel. Everything. 

(£ntor {Griggs, B..y with cablegram.) 

ChaiGGS Daniel). For you, sir. 

Daniel. Excuse me. {Takes it, opens it in sUence and reads 
itj My God! 

Mrs. Dermott. Wltot is it, dear, what is it ? 
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Daniel. It’s not true ! After all these years, I can’t bdieve 
it! 

Sylvia. What is it, Uncle, tell us, tell us, quick. 

Daniel. It’s from my agent. Listen 1 “ Struck 

big vein, Santa Lyta mine — come at once 1 ” I’m worth thousands, 
thousands. (Going down R. give^ Mrs. Dermott telegram as he 
passes her. The others^ except Sylvia, crowd round her o., excited at 
the news.) 

Mrs. Dermott. There now. . . . I told you so. 

Sylvia (coming l. of him). Uncle ! Did you send that telegram 
to yourself % 

Uncle. Yes I ! I 

Curtain. 
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1. dnb leader* 

^ Siaall sideboard* 

3. diesterfield. 

A Jaoobeaii form* 

6. Amohair. 

A Small sideboard* i ^ ^ ^ 

7. Chair. 

8. Armchair. 

9. Chair. 

10. Small table. 

11. Expanding table. ][f difi^culty is experienced in obtaining an expanding 
table, a small table can be iused for the first two acts and a table of sufi&eient 
size to seat three people oii one side substituted for the last act 

12, 13 and 14. Chairs, i 
15, 16 and 17* Cushioz^ 

.18. ' Gon^ - 

19. HaU stand and hatsL 

20. ' Chair.' ^ ' ^ 

21. Small table. 

22; ■ .Mirror.' - 

23 . Mectrio fight 8witc]|^^ 

ALTERATIONS FOR ACT II 

Open out all curtains ini windows 
Open ^ndow up L^a i 
Remoye 2 and 7. j 

Substitute in their placea a Baby Grand piano and a ^ano stool 
Bring 9 and 10 down to above table (ll)-~the chair feeing window L. . , 
Change cushions. 

Place model of motor on! piimo. 

Place typewriter on 10; cover beside it 
Change flowers. ^ 

place papers on window! seats. Chesterfield, table and form* 

Mowers in grate. 

Ash tray on club fendeA 

Matches on mantel 

Syphon and glasses on sideboard. 

Writing materials and m^c paper on 11. - 

alte:Hations for act in 

Put back 10 to original I position* 

Change 12 and 5. 

Put 4 by table, side nearjest the audience. 

Place 7, 9, 14 on opposite side. 

13 at foot of table, nearest window L. 

Lay breakfast for eight bn table, consisting of rose bowl in centre, toast 
rack, marmalade, entr6e djish, plate of bread, butter, tray of teacups, etc*, 
sugar, pile of plato, and for each person a bread plate, a ser^ette, a fork; two 
knives. 

Remove racquet and ipodels. 

Close piano. j 

Put cover on typewriteif. 

Remove most papem, a8li trays, etc. 

Remove everytnmg from sideboard* 

Place dafiy papers on w^dow seat Xi. 

I^rtter on table. 
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PROPERTY PLOT 


ACT I 

Oarpel 
Rugs. , 

Chesterfield. 

2 sideboards (Jacobean). 

Qub fender. 

Low form (Jacobean). 

Oblong table (Jacobean) to seat 8. 
Typewriter table.' 

Amchair. 

isisf 

2 pain window curtains. 

Omhions on window seats. 
Pictures (hunting prints). 

Book (Evangeline) ofi b. 

Telegr^ (Griggs) ofi b. on salver. 
Door bell effect off b. 

Books and periodicals on table. 
Ciepe-de-ohine “undies.” 

* Fire-irons, etc. 

Winter flowen in vases 
Salver (off a.). 

HaU-stand. 

Coats, hats, etc. 

Mirror on stain. 

ACT n 

Typewriter with cover. 
Ij^ellaneous pax)em. 

Model of motor engine on board on 
piano. 

Manuscript musio paper on table. 
Writing materials on table. 

Pencil (Bobbie). 

Baby Grand piano and stooL 
Quantity of sheet music. 

Door knock effect off b. 

Illustrated papers.* 

Motor horn effect off B. 

Matches on mantel 
Tantalus on sideboard B. 

Syphon of soda. 

2 glasses (whisky). 

Cigarette case (Daniel). 

Cigarette case (M^. Crombie). 

GLms jug of water. 

Telegram (Mrs. Dermott <df L.). 


Tennis Racquet off m. 

Cigarettes. 

Ash tray on club fender. 
WiMte-paper basket. 

Bank of flowers in fireplace. 

ACT m 

5 morning papers on window seat 
L.O. 

Bunch of rosea (Sylvia) off b. 

Suit case (Daniel) off B.a 
Gong and beater off B. 

Flower bowl 
Letter on table. ' 

Teapot off b. with tea for one. 
Cablegram off b. 

Plate^ fork and spoon on sideboard. 
Pap^r on Chesterfield. 

Breakfast for 8 people as follows 
Large silver tiay for teacups. 
Small silver tray off b. 

^ Tablecloth. 

Table centre. 

8 medium plates. 

8 small plates. 

18 knives (small). 

8 forks (small). 

8 breakfast cups and saucers on 
silver tray. 

8 spoons. 

8 serviettes. 

Cruet. 

2 toast racks and toast. 

1 toast rack and toast off b. 
Marmalade dish and marmalade. 
Butter dish and “butter.” 

Sugar bowl and sugar. 

Spoons for sugar and marmalade. 
S&tr^e dish with “ bacon.** 

EntrSe dish with mushroomt off B. 

2 large spoons and forks. 

Cut bread on plate. 

Coffee um and coffee off B. (for 
five). 

Milk jug and hot milk off f- 
Bread fork. 

Sugar tongs. 

Rwbowl 
Butter knife. 
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ELBCTEiC PLOT 

Table lamp on table l» 4 1 connected by piraotioal switch b. aide oi 
Hanging lamp on atainij j Banniaten oui to bpen. 

;■ 2. waU:,bwcketa.' ^ 

Bell push above fireplace 

Fire (alight)^ • 

Red lime in firejdace. 

FloiUs, 0. and O.P. aecjtiona, alightly down on resistance to opem 
No, I baUen, (X aeotion pid^ 

Pv perches. Dark ambeir to open* 

O.P. perches. 1 red^ l jiark amber, 
light amber on garden jbackihgs. 

I^gtha in corridor and etairway. 

At €ue, ** Thanh Qod rvo got you,** Slowly check floats* batten, and 
backing limes (garden). 

At Cue, ** jSif let*s hufiy/* Bring up floats and No. 1 batten as BoBBui^^ 
switches on lamps. Changh P. perches to light amber and O.P. red to 
dark ambm^ 

At Cue, , Sylvia drawing ottriaina, slowly check backing limes out . ■'< 


ACTS n ANB in. 

Same sections of /Zeals anjd dai^en as Act L 
Full up, white. ! 

O. P perches, light ambeci 

P. perches/ flood white, j 

Gaiden backings flood whi^, and into room Are ofl. Lamps and brackets oil 
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